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CHAPTER   XIII. 

However  obfcure   the  Ways   nf  Providence,  a 
found  Mind  naturally   endeavours   to   trace 
tbem. 

THE  converfation  of  a  pure  and  open- 
hearted  youth,  and  the  arrangement  for 
difpofing  of  his  pidtures,  had  drawn  off 
Aubrey's  attention  from  the  mortifica- 
tions he  had  received  :  bur,  fcarcely  had 
he  parted  wich  Senfitive,  when  the  re- 
collection of  them  revived  his  difgufl  at 
the  world,  heated  his  fancy  with  images 
of  new  infults,  and  again  directed  his 
wifhes  to  Mariton  and  a  country  life. 
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He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  plant 
flings  in  the  heart  of  the  woman  he 
loved  j  and  he  therefore  refumed  all 
the  chearfulnefs  he  could  as  he  entered 
his  houfc',  met  his  family  with  fmileSj 
talked  of  the  hopes  he  had  conceived 
from  his  interview  wuh  Mr.  Flourifh, 
and  gave  Casfar  directions  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  pictures  in  the  morning. 

In  fpite  of  his  efforts  to  prefcrvc  a 
gaiety  of  countenance,  he  frequently 
caught  himfelf  in  a  reverie,  and  he  ob- 
ferved  a  gloom  on  every  face,  of  which, 
he  fufpccted  his  own  dejection  to  be  the 
caufe.  He  dined  alone  with  his  family; 
and  afterwards  had  recourfe  with  fuccefs 
to  their  mufical  talents  to  recover  his 
fpirits :  they  played,  fung,  danced,  for- 
got the  world,  and  were  happy. 

The  next  morning  the  pictures  were 
removed  to  Mr.  Flourifh 's;  and  Aubrey 
fpent  the  forenoon  in  examining  them, 

and 
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and  placing  them  in  the  bed  lights,  ac- 
cording to  the  fubje&s.  In  this  he  fol- 
lowed his  own  judgment;  for  both  his 
friend  Senfuive  and  Mr.  Fiouriih  were 
otherwife  engaged  ;  and,  as  for  Applying 
to  any  other  connoiflcur,  Sir  Kit  Keep- 
ing's bread  and  cheefe  ftill  (luck  in  his 
throat,  and  prevented  him:  bjfides,  he 
was  himfelf  Efficiently  Ikilled  in  light 
and  (hade  to  conduct  this  work,  and  he 
took  pleafure  in  fuperintending  it.  When 
the  paintings  were  all  properly  difpofed, 
he  paraded  fome  time  before  them,  fur- 
vey ing  with  pride  and  hope  the  means 
that  were  to  fufpend  the  fall  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  a:?d  then  returned  to  Albemarie- 
ftreet,  to  drefs  before  dinner,  at  which 
he  expected  company. 

At  his  door  he  found  Cjfcfar  arguing 

againft  the  importunity  of  fe.veral  tradcf- 

men,  who  were  infifting  on  feeing  his 

mafter.     This  was  another  new  fitua- 

B  2  tion: 
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tion :  his  heart  received  and  ejefted  the 
ilream  of  life  with  violence.  He  en- 
tered the  parlour,  and  dcfired  they  would 
follow  him.  He  expreffed  his  furprifc 
at  their  impatience  5  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  acknowledging  the  juftnefs  of  their 
demands,  faid  he  was  ibrry  to  poftpone 
the  payment  of  them,  not  having  by  him 
the  fum  to  which  they  amounted,  but 
that  they  might  depend  upon  having 
their  accounts  fettled  ihortly.  He  was 
requefted  by  one  of  them  to  fpecify  the 
time.  "  In  a  week  or  ten  days,"  faid 
Aubrey  ;  <c  perhaps  it  may  be  a  fort- 
"  night."—"  Why  !  to  be  fure,  fir," 
faid  Mr.  Prim  the  upholfterer,  Cf  a  fore- 
"  night  is  no  time;  but  I  have  palled 
f<  my  word  to  make  a  large  payment  by 
<c  the  eighteenth,  which  is  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  the  week,  and  I  fhall  be  put 
<(  co  my  trumps  to  do  it.  I  have  no 
*c  obje&ion  to  a  draft  on  a  banker  at 

"  fourteen 
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€<l  fourteen  days  date  $  for  it  will  anfwer 
cf  my  purpofe  jufl  as  well  as  money." — * 
"I  have  no  objections  to  the  fame," 
was  echoed  by  the  other  tradefmen, 

Aubrey,  unaccuftomed  to  putting  off 
demands,   and   above   (huffling,   was  ac 
firft  ac  a  lofs  what  to  fay ;  bur,  truding 
to  the  force  of  candour,  he  replied,  that" 
it  was  impoflible.     c<  Gentlemen,"  faid 
he,  cc  I  have  at  prefent  no  banker  to 
"  draw    upon.      I  fee  that,    aware    of 
cl  the  ficuation  into  which  I  have  bccnf 
cc  unexpedtedly  thrown,  you  are  alarmed 
"  for  your  money  :  now,  be  allured,  that 
<c  the  injury  and  unhappinefs  of  non* 
c<  payment  would  be  infinitely  more  to  me 
"  than  to  you.     Feeling  this,  I  am  juft 
4<  now  returned  from  tranfa&ing  fome 
<f  bufinefs,  by  which  a  fund  is  to  be  pro- 
"  vided  for  the  fettlement  of  my  affairs. 
cc  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  repeat 
"'  what   I    have  faid ;  and,    confidering 
B  3  the 
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u  the  moneys  you  have  formerly  re- 
"  ceived,  I  think  icfhould  fatisfy  you." 
— "  Why  !  to  be  fure,"  anfwercd  Mr. 
Prim,  who  Teemed  to  be  the  orator  of 
the  group,  "  you  fpeak  like  a  gentle- 
*{  man,  Mr.  Aubrey  ;  and  you  can't 
<e  wonder  that,  in  thefe  times,  men  in 
€<  bufmefs  fhoulcl  fook  about  them  :  bur, 
"  as  I  faid  before,  a  fortnight's  no  time; 
"  fo,  for  my  parr,  feeing  you  promife 
<(  fo  fairly,  I  will  manage  to  make  up 
"'my  money  fome  other  way."— -"I 
IC  have  no  objedlions/1  faid  Mr.  Pruin 
the  grocer,  cc  to  following  Mr.  Prim's 
"  example;  for  I  knows  Mr.  Prim  to 
"  be  a  prudent  man :  but  I  mud  fay 
ct  that,  though  I  thinks  Mr.  Aubrey  is 
"  one  of  the  rivoft  wel'-fpoken  gentlemen 
cc  I  know,  it  is  going  100  far  to  our  faces 
(t  to  tell  us,  that  if  he  fhouki  not  pay, 
"  us,  he  would  be  the  mod:  injured  and 
"unhappy  perform"  —  c:  Pno  !"  cried 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Prim,  interrupting  him,  cc  how 
u  can  you,  Mr.  Pruin,  expofe  fuch  a 
ct  want  of  education!  Don't  Vou  know 
cc  what  fentiment  is  ?  h  is  the  way  gen- 
"  tlemen  feel.  What  Mr.  Aubrey  laid 
"  in  that  regard  was  only  fentiment,  not 
<e  r^al ;  only  honour,  not  hard  cafh." — 
"  Oh  !  I  undcrftand  now,"  fai'd  Pruin. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Aubrey  >  I 
<c  have  no  objection,  fir,  to  wair.  I 
<e  hope  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  all  your  good 
"  family  are  well,  fir/'  The  other  per> 
fons  confented  to  wait  like  wife,  and 
made  fimilar  inquiries;  for  which  he 
thanked  them,  and  they  wenr  away. 

A  fcene  dill  more  mortifying  awaited 
him  up  ftairs.  Faffing  towards  his  dreflf- 
ing-room  he  heard  a  violent  fcuffk  in 
the  apartment  which,  on  the  family's 
coming  to  the  houfe,  had  been  devoted 
to  (ludy.  He  flew  to  the  door,  and,  as 
he  opened  it,  faw  his  fon  Arthur  ward  a 
&  blow 
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blow  made  at  him  by  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  rtmrn  one  that  felled 
him  to  the  ground.  "  Good  Heaven  ! 
"  what  do  I  fee  !"  exclaimed  Aubrey; 
"  what  can  this  mean  ?"  Arthur  flood 
confounded  at  feeing  his  father  ,  the  tu- 
tor lay  motionlefs  on  the  floor ;  Aubrey 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  raife  him. 
Alarmed  left  the  blow  were  fatal,  he 
rang  the  bell,  intending  to  fend  for  a 
furgeonj  but,  before  Csefar  came  up, 
the  tutor  began  to  ftir.  Arthur  had 
ftruck  him  on  the  temple  and  (tunned 
him,  but  had  done  him  no  greater  in- 
jury :  he  foon  recovered  his  fenfes ; 
and,  being  defired  by  Aubrey  to  account 
for  the  indecent  act,  to  the  laft.  part  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witnefs,  took  his 
hat,  and  faid  he  fhould  leave  his  fon  to 
account  for  it.  "  That  I  am  ready  to 
Cf  do,  fir,"  faid  Arthur;  "  but,  with 
"  my  father's  leave,  I  (hall  keep  you  to 

"  hear 
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cc  hear  my  account."  Saying  which, 
he  placed  himfelf  before  the  door,  to 
prevent  Williams  paffing.  "  Very  well, 
cc  young  man,"  cried  the  enraged  tutor  • 
"  you  not  only  affault  me  under  your 
c;  father's  roof,  in  defpice  of  every  moral 
ct  rule,  but  you  make  me  a  prifoner."— 
cc  You  fhall  be  no  prifoner  here/7  faid 
Aubrey  5  <c  yet  give  me  leave,  Mr. 
"  Williams,  to  exprefs  my  furprife  that 
"  you  (hould  avoid  taking  part  in  the 
<c  explanation  the  circumitance  requires. 
"  If  Arthur  has  been  the  aggrefTor,  be 
<c  aflured  his  being  my  fon  will  be  an 
"  additional  motive  for  my  difpleafure  : 
"let  me  know  what  is  the  cauic  of 
'*  this."  Williams  hung  his  head  and 
wasfilent.  "The  caufe,"  faid  Arthur,  "is 
"plainly  this  :  I  have  lately  found  him  to 
"  be  a  villain,  and  was  this  day  provoked 
"to  tell  him  fo."— c<  How,  Arthur!" 
cried  Aubrey,  "  what  language  is  this ! 
B  5  *c  what* 
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Cf  whatever  you  might  have  been  led  to 
"  think,  you  did  not,  I  hope,  make  ufe 
cc  of  fuch  a  term."— "  I  did  not,  fir," 
replied  Arthur,  tc  till  he  had  called  yt)U 
<6  a  beggar •>  I  then.,  being  provoked  be- 
cc  yond  bearing  to  hear  you  To  abufcd, 
"  told  him  he  was  a  villain ;  on  which,, 
n  trailing  to  his  ftrength,  he  aimed  a 
(<  blow  at  me,  which,  had  I  net  par- 
<c  ried  it,  might  have  killed  me  3  but, 
C£  thanks  to  the  It  (Tons  I  learned  in 
ct  the  country,  my  fkill  outmatched  his 
"  force  :  I  was  beating  him  before  you 
u  came  in,and  he  mull  have  foon  yielded, 
"  even  if  he  had  not  received  the  blow 
"  that  ihmned  him." — "Beggar!  Mr. 
ic  Williams/'  laid  Aubrey,  looking  with 
confcious  dignity  at  the  tutor,  who  at 
length  raifed  his  head,  and,  re-afTuming 
the  look  of  philofophical  confequence, 
of  which  his  drubbing  had  deprived  him, 
began  an  oration,  which  he  addreffed  to 

Aubrey : 
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Aubrey  :  cc  To  take  any  notice  of  your 
"  ion's  fcurrilicy,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  fa  id  he, 
ct  would  be  to  degrade  the  prerogative 
"  of  reafbn.  I  (hall  only  fay,  that,  not- 
fc  withftanding  your  rcftriftion  of  my  in- 
*c  ftrudlions  to  the  daffies,  I  have 
cf  thought  it  a  duty  fuperior  to  all  others- 
"  to  inftil  into  his  mind  juft  notions  of 
"  the  nature  of  things..  I  was  but  illul- 
<c  trating  the  nature  of  the  equality  of 
<c  man,  by  confequences  drawn  from 
cc  your  reverfe  of  fortune ;  when,  as  if 
"  he  had  fuddenly  changed  the  opinions. 
"  he  had  formed  upon  the  fubjedl,  he 
"  took  pet.  at  me,  grew  tefty,  and  at 
"  lad  proceeded  to  infolence  and  to 
"  blows." — <c  It  was  not  for  your  opi~ 
"  nions  on  the  equality  of  men,"  faid 
Arthur,  fc  which  I  allow  are  very  juft; 
"  but  for  your  brutality,  that  I  treated 
w  you. as  I  will  every  man,  high,  low, 
B  6  «c  or- 
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*c  or  equal,  who  mall  dare  to  fpeak  a 
cc  humiliating  fyllable  of  my  father." 

The  horror  that  began  to  rife  in  Au- 
brey's mind  as  his  fon  declared  his  ap- 
probation of  a  levelling  principle,  was 
fuddenly  diverted  by  the  concbfion  of 
his  fentence,  and  gave  way  to  a  feeling 
of  the  mod  delightful  kind.  As  he 
looked  at  the  beautiful,  elegant,  brave 
youth,  whofe  auburn  hair  flowed  in  dif- 
ordered  ringlets  round  his  countenance, 
whofe  drefs  was  difcompofcd  by  the 
combat  he  had  maintained,  and  whofe 
flim  figure  formed  a  flriking  contraft  to 
the  broad,  clumfy  perfon  of  the  van- 
quifhed  tutor,  his  ear  drank  the  fweet 
founds  of  filial  love,  his  bofom  glowed, 
his  brow  foftened,  a  fmile  flew  to  his  lip, 
and  a  tear  to  his  eye.  He  threw  himfelf 
into  Arthur's  arms,  prefled  him  to  his 
bofom  ;  and,  turning  to  the  mifcreant 
whom  his  fon  had  chaftifed,  repeated 

with 
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withafmile:  "Beggar!  Mr.  Williams, 
"  what  think  you  of  my  fortune  now  ?*' 
Williams  made  an  attempt  to  leave 
the  room.     <c  Before  you  go,  fir,"  con- 
tinued Aubrey,  "  is   not  there   an  ac- 
cc  count  to  be  fettled  between  us  ?"— 
"  You  know  very  well,"  replied  Wil- 
liams, fullenly,  "  that  there  is  nothing 
"  due  to  me." — "  And  is  that  all  ?"  faid 
Aubrey ;  "  is   there  no  balance  due  to 
me  ?    Does  your  memory  refufe  to  fur- 
<c  ni(h  you  with  the  amount  ?"     Wil- 
liams was  filcnt.     "  Then  I'll  tell  you 
«c  what  it  is/'  proceeded  Aubrey  j  cc  my 
"  advance  .  to    you    amounts    to    fifty 
<c  pounds ;  but  go,   and  never  let  me 
<c  fee  you  more  ;  and,  as  an  additional 
<c  punifhment  to  that  you  have  already 
<f  received  from  my  fon,   I  acquit  you 
tc  of  the  debt."     The  tutor  looked  at 
Aubrey,  then  at  Arthur,  then  again  at 
Aubrey,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fay  fome- 

thingi 
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thing-  but  he  feemed  fir uck  dumb,  bit 
his  lips,  and  walked  away- 

On  his  leaving  the  room,  Arthur  in- 
formed his  father  that  he  had  lately  failed- 
in  refptcl  in  talking  of  him  3,  that  he  had; 
more  than  once  faid,  that  there  was  no- 
thing he  fo  much  enjoyed  as  the  fall  of  a 
rich    roan-j    and  that,  in   defending  his- 
opinion  to-day,,  he  had  made  fueh  info- 
knt  applications,  to  the  family  as  were 
not  to  be  borne.   "  I.  fee,  my  dear  boy,!* 
{kid  Aubrey,,  "-thaiy  in  fpitc  of  his  ta- 
Ci  lents    and    education,    he   is  a   great 
'<  fcuundicl;   I- need  no  other  convidion- 
u-  than  a  fentiment  which  fell  from  your 
<c  own  lips:  but  of  that  we  mult  conr 
"  verfe   when  we  have  ir.or.e  time ;  at 
"  prefcnt,.  we  have  fcarcely  enough  to 
<r  drefs  ourfclv.es  before  the   company 
"  will  be  here.51—"  I  believe,  fir,"  faid, 
Arthur,  <c  that  fo  me  change  has  taken 
<c  place;  the  friends  you  expected  do 

"  not 
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fc  not  come  to-day.  My  mother  will 
*c  inform  you  more.  Shall  we  go  to 
"  her  ?"  Aubrey  looked  furprifed^  and 
filently  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  by  his 
ion  to  the  nurferyj.  where  Emily,  Ar- 
thurina,  and  Arthur-William,  flew  from- 
Mrs.  Aubrey  *s  fide  to  load  him  with 
carefies. 

Having  indulged  in  thefe,  and  fpokcn 
kindly  to  Mrs.  Miller,  who  was  on  all 
occafions  admitted  into  the  confidence 
of  the  family ;  "  Well,  Emily,"  faicl 
he,  extending  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
who  beftowcd  en  it  a  preflfurc  which 
conveyed  more  than  the  ufual  welcome 
of  affeclion — it  was  a  delicate,  tremu- 
lous touch,  that  marked  a  tender  con- 
cern for  the  new,  painful  fetlings,  to 
which  misfortune  had  doomed  him — » 
"  Well,  Emily,  my  love,  are  we  to  have 
"  the  pleafure  of  dining  to-day  likewife 
"  enfamille?'—*™  So  it  feems,  my  dear 

<c  Aubrey," 
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"  Aubrey,"  replied  fhe,  taking  half  a 
dozen  notes  from  her  work-box,  and 
giving  them  to  him.  They  were  apo- 
logies ;  but  worded  fo  nearly  alike,  that 
they  very  plainly  fpoke  their  purpofe 
and  their  fource.  One  will  (how  not 
only  the  fpirit,  but  almoft  the  letter  of 
the  reft. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Aimwell  prefent 
c;  compliments,  and  are  much  mor- 
"  rifled  in  requefting  that  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
"Aubrey  will  accept  an  apology  for 
<f  not  attending  their  party  to-day. 
"  They  deprive  themfelves  of  the  pica- 
"  fure  on  a  very  particular  occafion  re- 
cc  fpedling  fome  extraordinary  original 
"  paintings ;  and  the  circumftance  will 
<c  be  fully  explained  by  their  'mutual 
"  friend,  Sir  Kit  Keeping." 

The  notes  were  clearer  to  Aubrey 
than  to  any  other  of  the  group  around 
him ;  and  his  encounter  with  the  con- 

noifleur- 
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noificur-baronet  being  necefTary  to  the 
complete  unravelling  of  thefe  infulting 
apologies,  he  fat  down  amicift  the  dar- 
lings of  his  heart,  and  fully  unbofomed 
himfelf.  Having  related  the  mortifying 
occurrences  of  the  two  laft  mornings,  he 
learned  in  turn  from  Mrs.  Aubrey,  that 
ilie  had  received  fome  very  rude  appli- 
cations for  money ;  and  that  the  gloom 
he  had  perceived  on  the  countenances 
of  his  wife  and  children,  arofe  from  Ar- 
thur's account  of  his  tutor,  which  he  had 
given  before  Aubrey's  return,  with 
much  warmth  and  refentment  ;  and  which, 
his  mother  had  defired  him  not  to  trou- 
ble his  father  with  at  prefent.  <c  My 
"  dear  children,"  faid  Aubrey,  cc  thefe 
.5C,;  .^the  fi^  IciTons  of  adverfity.  What 
<«  vv  -  -* c  noc  wife  enough  to  learn  by 
"precept,  we  muft  by  experience. 
Cf  Dear  Emily  !"  continued  he,  addreff- 
ing  Mrs.  Aubrey,  "  let  us  make  the 
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"  true  life  of  thefe  occurrences, — in  the 
"  moft  noifome  plants  bees  find  the  fup* 
cc  plies  for  honey  ; — inftead  of  confider- 
"  ing  them  as  mortifications,  let  us  look 
"  upon  them  as  the  operations  of  guar- 
"  dian  angels,  felicitous  to  remove  our 
"  innocent  children  from  the  vortex  of 
<f  corruption,  and  to  fave  both  them  and 
"  us  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ways  of 
"  Providence  are  infcrutable ;  yet  they 
"  are  not  always  fo  obfcure  but  that  we 
"  may  often,  trace  the  mod  benig- 
"  nant  motives  in  the  evils  that  befal  us. 
"  You  have  feveral  tales  and  fables  on 
"  this  fubjecl,  my  loves,  in  the  Spec- 
<c  tator,  Rambler,  and  other  books. "— 
<c  Oh,  yes,  p^pa,"  faid  Arthurina  ;  c<  it 
"  was  only  this  morning  that  I  reacL.ro 
<c  mamma,  the  flory  of  Boz.i^toutual 
cc-  Arthur-William  the  vifion  of  Amanda, 
<4  from  the  Beauties  of  Hillory." — 
fet  And  what  did  you  read,  my  dear 
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fc  Emily,"  faid  Aubrey  to  his  eldeft 
daughter." — "  I  only  worked  and  lif- 
<f  tened,  papa,"  replied  (he :  <c  but,  if 
c<  you  wiili  it,  I  will  make  amends  by 
c<  repeating  ParnePs  Hermit." — "  She 
"  can  fay  it  without  miffing  a  word, 
"  pa',"  cried  Arthur- V/illiam.  "  Then, 
€<  my  dear  girl,"  faid  Aubrey,  <c  you 
*f  (hall  repeat  it  after  dinner,  to  fet  us 
"  completely  to  rights.  In  the  mean 
<c  time,  let  me  obferve,  that  we  are  ne- 
**  ver  fo  fenfible  of  the  leflbns  conveyed 
"  in  thefe  moral  tiles  as  when  they  go 
"  home  to  our  bofoms.  I  fee  in  the 
"  mortifying  occurrences  of  yeflerchy 
"  and  tc-day,  a  warning  to  Irave  town, 
<(  and  not  to  rejedt  the  curacy  of  Mari- 
"  -fnn  A  J  fee,  in  the  lofs  of  Aubrey-Hall, 
"  w  t  ...-;cnfion-  of  the  eafy,  carelefs 
•r  life  I  have  led,  and  a  vocaiion  to  an 
"  active  minillry  in  the  facrcd  profefilon, 
C(  for  which  I  was  ordained,  and  which 

4<  I  have 
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<c  I  have  entirely  negle&ed.  I  fee/' 
continued  he, after  a  paufe,and  looking  at 
hisfons  Cf  oh!  Arthur,  I  fee — yes,  I  hope 
"  I  fee  your  mind  (hatched  from  a  gulf 
"  over  which  it  hung,  through  the  con- 
*c  fidence  I  too  readily  placed  in  the 
c4  vain,  foolifh  fellow,  who  received  his 
"  defert  from  your  hands — my  dear  bovy, 
"  you  flood  on  a  precipice  !"• — "  My 
<€  dear  fir,"  faid  Arthur,  "  the  voice  of 
"  reafon  mud  be  heard,  even  when  it 
fc  comes  from  fuch  a  man  :  burpray,-do- 
<c  not  be  uneafy  about  me  j  for  reafon 
<f  and  alfedVion  unite  to  make  your  hap- 
"  pinefs  of  more  confequence  to  me 
"  than  any  thing  elfe  on  earth."  Mrs. 
Aubrey  gave  Arthur  one-«f  thofe  affec- 
tionate, approving  looks,  which  he  often 
defervfdly  received  from  her.  "  The 
*^  voice  of  reafon,"  faid  his  father,  tak- 
ing his  hand,  and  prefTing  it  affection- 
ately,. "  J(hall:be  heard,, my  dear  Arthur; 
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<6  for,  though  that  of  preemption  is 
<c  often  miftaken  for  it,  you  have  an 
*c  underftanding,  I  am  fure,  that  will 
"  readily  diftinguiih  the  difference." 
Here  Csefar  announced  that  dinner  was 
ferved  up.  Chearfulnefs  reigned  at  the 
table,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  the 
company  :  Parnel's  poem,  modeftly  and 
elegantly  recited  by  Emily,  crowned  the 
dcfcrt  with  a  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  refignation  -,  and  the  fongs  of 
the  evening  were  intermixed  with  con- 
verfation  on  an  immediate  removal  to 
Mariton* 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Family  unanimous  refpettlng  Mariton.  A 
benevolent  Exertion  In  an  old  Acquaintance. 
Pious  Refolutlons.  More  of  Mr.  Cowper. 


A  FAMILY,  healthy  and  united,  are  al- 
ways prepared  to  fuftain  the  malice  of 
fortune.  The  fmiles  of  the  world,  like 
the  warmth  of  a  common  fire,  require 
to  be  fuftained  by  the  labour  or  <-x- 
pence  of  thofe  v\ho  would  becheared  by 
them,  and,  like  that,  may  be  extin- 
guifhed  by  accident  or  dcfign:  but  the 
fmiles  of  a  virtuous  fannly,  like  the 
matter  of  heat  itfclf,  which  is  inherent  in 
the  conftitution  of  nature,  are  infcpara- 
ble  from  it,  and  ceafe  not  to  animate  and 
chear  while  life  remains.  Aubrey, 

awak- 
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awakened  to  his  errors,  began  to  fee  fa- 
vour  in  misfortune  :  the  mortifications 
by  which  the  family  had  been  damped, 
terminated  in  increafing  the  glow  of  na- 
tural afRdion  ;  and  now,  inftead  of 
looking  back  eit'ner  with  regret  or  re- 
fcntment,  they  contemplated  the  pro- 
fpects  yet  referved  for  them  with  hope 
and  delight. 

They  afiembled  next  morning  in  the 
nurfery  to  breakfaft.  "  I  have  thought 
"  of  nothing  but  Mariton  all  night 
"  long,"  faid  Arthurina ;  4C  I  could  not 
"  fleep  for  it." — "  It  has  run  in  my 
"  mind  too/'  faid  her  fifter;  u  I  know 
<f  we  fhall  be  fo  happy  in  the  country." 
— cc  While  we  continue  to  love  one  ano- 
cc  ther,"  faid  Mrs.  Aubrey,  Cf  we  (hall 
"  be  happy  any  where." — f<  Well,  Mrs. 
"  Miller,"  faid  Aubrey,  <c  what  think 
"  you  of  Mariton  ?" — "  God  fend  we 
"  were  all  houfed  there,  fay  I,"  replied 
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fhe ;  c<  I  was  fadly  afcard  we  were  to 
cf  have  the  old  life  over  again;  grandeur 
"  and  want,  (late  and  ftarvation.  My 
cc  dear,  worthy,  old  matter  and  mif- 
<c  trefs  broke  their  hearts,  becaufe  they 
cc  could  not  lower  their  pride.  I  am 
«  glad,  very  glad,  you  are  wifer." — 
«  'Sbidlikins  !  Mrs.  Miller,"  cried 
Arthur,  <c  do  you  know  you  are  talking 
of  my  grandfather  and  grandmother?" 
— "  Ay,  God  blefs  you,  Mr.  Arthur,  I 
cc  do  j  and  my  matter  knows  what  I  fay 
«  to  be  true,  and  how  I  loved  them 
"  both.  Bating  their  nobility  and  great- 
cc  nefs,  there  did  not  exift  two  better  or 
"  nobler  fouls  on  the  yearth ;  but  they 
"  could  never  give  up  exterials  and 
«  (how  for  reality  and  comfort.  Well! 
"  I  hope  I  fhall  never  live  to  fee  again 
"  what  they  fuffered.  As  for  my  part, 
<c  madam,"  faid  fhe  to  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
<f  I  only  wifh  I  had  orders  to  begin 

"  packing 
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*c  packing  up  all  your  things.  'SbicT- 
<c  likins ;  I  am  for  going  in  time  :  a 
"  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire."—"  'Sbid- 
"  likins !  that  is  not  true,  Mrs*  Miller," 
cried  Arthur-William;  "  do  you  re- 
"  member,  a  long  time  ago,  when  I 
<e  burnt  myfelf,  I  (till  went  on  lighting 
*c  crackers  to  frighten  you  ?"— cc  Well 
"  then,  Miller/'  faid  Aubrey,  "  you 
"  may  begin  to  pack  up  immediately, 
u  if  your  miftrefs  pleafes ;  for,  as  we 
<c  all  feem  of  one  mind  refpecling  Mari- 
ic  ton,  the  fooner  we  go  the  better; 
if  and  I  will  haften  my  arrangements  to 
"  go  off,  if  po(Tible»,  next  week." 

Arthurina  clapped  her  hands,  winked 
her  eyes,  and  huzzaed;  the  others  caught 
the  huzza,  and  the  nurfery  was  all  up- 
roar for  fome  minutes,  with  jumping, 
dancing,  and  fhouting.  "  How  (hall 
"  we  travel  ?"  faid  Emily. — "  Oh  f  in 
<c  the  coach,  to  be  fure,"  cried  Arrhu- 
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rina ;  "  it  is  a  nice,  roomy  coach,  and 
cc  held  us  all  fo  comfortably  going  to 
"  France."  — - "  1  long  to  have  the 
ic  houfe  to  rights,"  faid  Emily:  "  I 
cc  hope  there's  a  good  mufic-room — 
"  oh,  h  I  papa !  the  organ ;  we  have 
"  not  heard  it  fo  long  j  it  muft  be 
<c  put  up  j  we  (hall  be  fo  happy  !  I 
<c  hope  the  people  at  Mariton  are  mufi- 
<c  ca]l»_«  We  will  have  fuch  a  charm- 
"  ing  library,  Emily,"  faid  Archur, 
cc  and  take  fuch  pleafant  walks  and 
«  rides."—"  'Sbidlikins !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Miller,  <c  one  would  conceive  you 
"  were  going  to  fet  off  pod  for  Aubrey- 
cc  Hall,  inftead  of  a  little  parfonage- 
cc  houfe." — ce  Is  it  very  little,  papa  ?" 
cried  Arthunna. — ec  I  have  never  feen 
cc  the  houfe,  my  love,"  replied  he ; 
<c  but  you  may  be  fure,  compared  with 
cc  Aubrey-Hall,  it  is  fmall :  yet  I  have 
*c  no  doubt  we  (hall  find  it  commo- 

"  dious  i 
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i{  dious ;  for  the  re&ory  is  a  rich  one. 
cc  But  let  us  refolve  to  be  happy,  or, 
<c  rather,  let  us  deferve  to  be  happy, 
"  and  the  flze  of  it  will  not  much 
"  fignify." 

They  continued  planning  their  happi- 
nefs  till  Aubrey  was  called  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  parlour.  His  heart  over- 
flowed with  affection  and  joy.  What 
were  wealth  and  worldly  confequence  to 
a  man  poffeffed  of  fuch  celeftial  trea- 
fures !  Would  he  have  exchanged  them 
for  millions  of  the  richeft  coin  ?  With 
which  of  his  children  would  he  have 
parted  for  a  throne  ?  They  were  indeed 
intrinfic  wealthy  their  countenances  the 
ftamp  of  the  genuine  coin  of  the  foul  ; 
their  virtues  the  warrant  of  a  rfeavenly 
avarice.  The  flighted  diminution  of 
love,  the  lofs  of  a  beloved  object,  would 
have  been  ruin  indeed  ;  but  fortune,  but 
money.,  was  enjoyed  only  in  getting  rid 
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of  it.  Glorying  in  love,  and  defpifing 
riches,  he  went  down  (lairs,  and,  in  the 
parlour,  found  a  man  who  had  neither 
wife  nor.  children ;  and  who,  had  he 
been  offered  his  choice  of  a  fon  or  a  ten 
pound  bank-note,  would  have  preferred 
the  latter  blefling :  an  aflertion  which, 
though  it  may  furprife  fome  parents,  will 
create  no  wonder  among  juflices  of  the 
peace  and  parifh  officers. 

Aubrey  took  Mr.  Eicon  by  the  hand, 
and,  not  having  feen  him  for  fome  time, 
afked  him  how  long  he  had  been  in 
town?  <c  I  am  but  juft  arrived,  my 
"  friend,"  faid  he  j  "I  have  travelled 
<c  all  night.  I  come  to  town  on  a  bufi- 
<c  nefs  mod  interefting  to  humanity  : 
"  poor  Winfield  !  I  don't  believe  you 
"  know  him :  he  was  the  mod  affec- 
<c  donate  father!  he  had  retired  from 
ce  the  fervice  for  fome  time — his  lieu- 
€*  tenant's  half- pay  was  the  only  fupport 
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"  of  his  charming  family  — they  are 
"  lovely  children,  Aubrey ;  but  they 
"  have  loft  him,  and  with  him  every 
<f  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  he  is  dead,- 
"  and  Heaven  knows  what  is  to  be- 
"  come  of  them.  My  intention  is  to 
*c  intereft  every  friend  I  have,  to  obtain- 
<e  fomething  for  them  from  the  govern- 
*'  ment :  you  have  more  powerful  inte- 
"  reft  than  I  have,  and  I  am  come  to 
"  you  the  very  firft."  Aubrey's  pa- 
gination readily  took  the  impreflion  of 
this  fketch,  and  foon  formed  it  into  a 
complete  picture  ofdiftrefs.  The  faces 
he  had  juft  left  up  ftairs  remained  in  his 
mind,  but  fancy  changed  their  fmiles  to 
tears,  and  the  forrows  of  the  lieutenant's 
children  were  feen  on  the  features  of  his 
own.  "  Alas !  Elton,"  faid  he,  "  my 
"  intereft  is  not  what  it  was;  yet  there 
cc  are  ibme  whom  I  have  never  tried, 
"  and  therefore  muft  not  condemn.  I 
03  cc  will 
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<f  will  not  hefitate  to  prove  their  hearts 
"  on  this  occafion,  while  you  apply  to 
**  others  of  your  friends." — <c  I  dare 
<c  fay,5'  replied  Mr.  Elton,  "  that  a  pro- 
"  vifion  of  forne  kind  will  be  obtained 
*  in  time;  but  I  dread  their  immediate 
cc  fufferings ;  and,  to  apply  for  private 
"  pecuniary  afliftance  to  ftrangers, 
ct  would  be  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
"  unhappy  family.  I  have  myfelf,  as  a 
"  V^iend,  gone  beyond  what  1  ought, 
M  and  indeed  have  diftrefled  myfelf  fo 
'*  much  for  calh,  that  I  really  thought 
<*  of  afking  you  to  lend  me  a  hundred 
"  pounds  for  a  fhort  time." 

As  Aubrey  was  not  in  want  of  cadi 
himfelf,  he  had  never  thought  of  fending 
the  check  he  received  from  Senfuive  to 
the  banker.  It  was  not  enough  to'dif/ 
charge  the  demands  with  which  he  had 
been  prefled,  and  he  had  kept  it  in  his 
pocket-book  without  thinking  farther 

of 
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of  dt.  He  meant,  indeed,  to  have  re- 
turned it  to  Senfitive,  as  he  was  not 
likely  to  want  money  before  his  pictures 
were  fold  -,  but  he  now  deemed  it  fortu- 
nate that  he  had  not.  He  mentioned  it 
to  Mr.  Elton,  who  offered  to  bring  him 
the  cafh  for  it,  as  he  was  going  near  the 
banker's.  Aubrey  gave  it  to  him.  "  The 
"  poor  Winfields,"  faid  Mr.  Elton, 
"  mail  be  the  better  for  your  kind  loan. 
"  Bv  this  night's  pod  they  fhall  receive 
"  a  fupply.  I  do  not  a  Ik  you  to  contri- 
"  bute  yourfeif." — "  But  I  do  not  the 
"  lefs  mean  it,'*  replied  Aubrey;  "  pray 
<c  let  thirty  pounds  of  the  fupply  be  on 
"  my  account,  and  you  can  give  me  the 
"  balance  of  the  check  to-morrow 
<c  morning.  Will  you  breakfaft  wich 
<c  me  ?  To-d ay  I  am  particularly  en- 
<c  gaged."  Mr.  Elton  made  the  warmed 
acknowledgments  in  the  names  of  the 
unhappy  Winfields  i  and,  having  ae- 
c  4  cepted 
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cepted  Aubrey's  invitation  to  breakfaft 
next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  took  his 
leave. 

Aubrey  retired  to  the  ftudy,  where  he 
remained  a  confiderable  time,  reviewing 
his  paft  life,  imagining  the  future,  and 
forming  fuch  refolutions  as  might  atone 
for  his  former  inactivity  and  remifTntfc. 
He  promiftd  his  confcience  that  he 
would  not  only  perform  the  public  of- 
fices of  the  church,  but  that  he  would  in 
private  be  the  paftor  and  teacher  of  his 
parifhioners  j  that  he  would  alike  gather 
the  rich  and  the  poor  into  the  fold  of 
his  Matter ;  and  that  his  own  family 
fhould  fet  an  example,  not  only  of  vir- 
tue, but  of  piety,  to  the  whole  country. 
The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he  was 
fatisfied  with  the  interpofuion  of  Provi- 
dence ;  a  glow  of  felf-approbation  per- 
vaded his  frame,  and  he  remembered 

his 
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bis  frknd  Cowper's  appointment  with 
pleafing  expe&ation. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mr.  Cowper 
came  :  he  appeared  in  the  fame  neat 
thread- bare  drab  coat  he  wore  at  his  firft 
vifit ;  and,  as  then,  won  refpecl  and  af- 
fcdion  by  his  bald  head,  penetrating 
eyes,  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  friendly 
defigns.  He  was  warmly  introduced  by 
Aubrey  to  Mrs.  Aubrey  ;  and  indivi- 
dually to  Arthur,  Emily,  Arthurina, 
and  Arthur-William  j  and,  by  his  amia- 
ble manners,  was  foon  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy  with  them  all.  Before  they 
went  to  dinner,  he  was  informed  of 
Aubrey's  refolution  to  accept  the  curacy 
of  Mariton,  made  acquainted  with  the 
plans  of  the  family,  and  allied  a  variety 
of  qucftions  refpeding  the  houfe,  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  cha- 
rafters  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  de- 
fcribing  fomc  of  thefe  when  they  were 
c  5  fummoned 
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fummoned  to  dinner.  Mariton  conti- 
nued the  fubject  of  converfation  5  it 
feemed  poffcfled  of  inexhauftible  topics  •, 
and  Mr.  Cowper  was  fo  charmed  with 
the  innocent  gaiety  and  fpirics  of  his 
young  friends,  that  he  took  pleafure  in 
gratifying  them  with  minute  details. 

After  a  defcription  of  the  houfe,  from 
which  it  appeared,  to  the  delight  of  all 
the  family,  that  it  was  not  the  little  par- 
fonage  Mrs.  Miller  had  forejudged,  but 
a  confiderable  building,  of  a  handfome 
appearance,  and  very  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  bank  of  a  trout-ftream  j  and,  after 
the  young  people  hadarrangedevery  room 
in  it  and  every  fpot  about  it  according  to 
their  fancy,  placed  the  organ, arranged  the 
library,  (locked  the  pond  with  carp,  col- 
lected  blackbirds  and  thrufhes  in  the 
ihrubbcry,  and  lodged  the  coach  in  the 
coach-houfe,  Mr.  Cowper, with  a  friendly 
laugh,  told  them,  he  had  never  heard 

that 
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that  there  was  any  gold-mine  in  the  pre- 
mifes.  The  girls  did  not  exactly  com- 
prehend him  ;  but  Aubrey  did,  and  ex- 
plained the  refource  he  meant  to  bring 
in  aid  of  the  ftipend  of  the  curacy  and 
freedom  from  houfe-rent  at  Mariton. 
Having  run  over  fome  of  the  grand  fub- 
jecls  among  his  pictures,  and  faid  what 
they  had  coft :  <f  You  are  aware,  Cow- 
ft  per,"  continued  he,  "  that  the  ori- 
"  ginals  of  the  great  mailers  lofe  no 
"  value  in  lying  by  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
<c  (hall  probably  get  more  for  the  paint- 
u  ings  than  they  cod."  Mr.  Cowper, 
who  knew  nothing  of  this  refource,  and 
had  really  fought  Aubrey  from  believing 
that  he  was  completely  ruined,  fmiied 
wich  delight  at  the  intelligence ;  for, 
though  no  judge  of  the  peculiar  touches 
that  diftinguifh  the  execution  of  the  ce- 
lebrated painters,  he  well  knew  that 
c  6  their 
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their  works  were  real  treafures,  and  rea- 
dily turned  to  gold. 

"  I  heartily  rejoice/'  faid  he,  "  to 
<c  hear  of  this  -,  and  the  more  Co,  Aubrey, 
Cf  as  I  find  you  determined,  neverthe- 
<c  lefs,  to  take  the  curacy,  on  the  fub- 
"  jeft  of  which  I  (hall  write  to  the  rec- 
"  tor  by  to-morrow's  poft.  Had  I 
tc  known  what  you  had  faved  from  your 
"  wreck,  it  is  ten  to  one.I  had  not  taken 
*'  the  liberty  of  forcing  myfelf  into  your 
"  houfe." — "  I  am  glad  you  did  not 
"  know  it,"  cried  Arthur.  — "  I  am 
"  glad  you  did  not  know  it,"  echoed 
the  girls. — "  I  am  equally  glad,  my 
"  dear  young  friends,"  faid  Cowper, 
"  now  that  I  am  fenfible  of  the  happi- 
c<  nefs  I  mould  have  miffed.  Indeed,1' 
continued  he,  turning  to  Aubrey,  "  I 
"  am  truly  delighted  with  what  you 
«c  have  told  me ;  but,  truft  my  expe- 
"  rience,  you  cannot  too  foon  difcharge 

"  from 
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"  from  this  dear  circle  fome  of  the  fu- 
"  pernumerary  ideas  imbibed  with  the 
<c  milk  of  fortune ;  for  habit  transforms 
cc  fuperfluities  into  necefifaries."— "  And 
cc  do  you  think,  Mr.  Cowper,"  faid 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  "  that  ideas  and  fenti- 
"  ments  fhould  be  limited  according  to 
"  the  (late  of  one's  purfe  ?"— "  Only 
"  fuch,"  replied  he,  cc  as  are  apt  to  ge- 
<c  nerate  wants  which  cannot  be  grati- 
"  Bed  but  at  fome  expence  of  virtue. 
"  You  will  allow,  that  all  notions  which, 
<c  in  their  operations,  prepare  remorfe 
"  for  the  mind,  fhould  be  difcarded."— 
"  No  doubt,"  faid  Mrs.  Aubrey;  "but 
4t  furely  the  cultivation  of  tafte  and  the 
cc  improvement  of  knowledge  can  never 
fc  have  fuch  a  tendency." — "  Where 
"  tafte  follows  nature,  and  knowledge  is 
<c  ufeful,  they  are  perhaps  lefs  dange- 
<e  rous;  and  not  at  all,  where  a  fufficient 
<c  (lock  of  good  fenfe  has  been  laid  in 

"  for 
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"  for  the  guidance  of  conduct :  but  how 
"  difficult  is  it  to  relinquish  gratifica- 
"  tions  for  which  a  tafte  has  been  ac- 
"  quired,  .or  to  withdraw  our  mind 
"  from  pleafing,  though  ufelefs,  know- 
"  ledge,  to  fix  it  on  more  homely,  yet 
*'  more  ferviceable  information  ?  Con- 
<c  fefs  now,  that  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
cc  there  is  a  room  at  Mariton  parfonage 
"  fie  for  the  organ  to  iland  in  ;  and  that 
<f  you  will  be  able  to  hire  a  perlon  who 
c'  underftands  brewing  ?" — l<  I  own,  in- 
"  deed/'  replied  Ihe,"  "  that  the  lofs  of 
"  mufic  would  be  dreadful."— «  Oh  ! 
cc  how  fatirical  you  are,  Mr.  Cowper  !" 
faid  Emily.— <c  But,  as  for  brewing," 
added  Arthurina,  <{  you  are  out  there ; 
"  for  we  all  like  water  better  than  beer." 
— "  I  like  wine  beft,"  cried  little  Ar- 
thur-William.—" That's  honeft,  my 
"  boy,"  faid  Mr.  Cowper  5  "  and  your 
"  fifters  like  fhrubbcries,  carp-ponds> 

and 
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*  and  coach-houfes."  There  was  a  ge- 
neral laugh.  "  Why,  my  dear  girls, 
<c  little  as  you  think  it,  you  have  al- 
"  ready  laid  out,  in  imagination,  on  the 
cc  parfonage  and  grounds,  what  would 
lc  fupport  the  family  handfomely  for  two 
c<  years."—"  I  am  fure  I  did  not  mean 
"  it  though,"  faid  Emily.—"  Nor  I," 
added  Arthurina. — "  I  know,"  find 
Emily,  <c  that  Arthurina  and  I  could 
<c  give  up  every  thing  to  make  papa  and 
"  mamma  happy." — "  I  know  then/* 
faid  Mr.  Cowper,  gazing  fondly  at  her 
through  the  big  tears  that  ruihed  to  his 
eyes,  "  I  know  then  that  you  deferve  to 
"  be  happy;  and  oh!  may  God  Al- 
"  mighty  watch  over  you,  and  preferve 
"  you,  to  form  their  happinefs  as  long 
«  as  they  live  !" 

There  was  a  violence  in  Mr.  Cow- 
per's  emotion,  for  which  Aubrey  was  at  a 
lofs  to  account.  He  continued  gazing  at 

Emily  3 
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Emily  v  and  at  lad  gave  way  to  a  copious 
fhower  of  tears.     The  party,  ignorant 
of  the  caufe,  could  only  view  him  with 
wonder :  he  foon,  however,  wiped  away 
his   tears,    and   apologized    for  them* 
"  It  is  now  long  fince  I  have  been  fo 
cc  overcome,"  faid  he,  "  and  that  you 
<c  fhould  wonder  at  this  fudden  agitation 
<c  in  a  ftranger  is  natural ;  but,  fimple  as 
"  were  the  words  Mifs  Aubrey  ufed, 
"  they  touched  a  fpring  that  opens  the 
"  flood-gates  of  my  heart.     €  I  could 
<c  give  up  every  thing,  papa,  to  make 
46  you  happy  i*  is  a  fentence  deeply  en- 
"  graven  on  my  foul ;  it  once  gave  me 
"  unmingled  plcafurej  it  delights  me 
"  now  :  but,  oh  !  the  pang  that  accom- 
<c  panics  the  recollection !    The  plea- 
<c  furesand  pains  of  the  mind  are  nearly 
cc  allied.  You  will  underftand  me  when, 
<c  in  telling  you  that  I  was  a  father,  I 
«'  add  that  I  am  childlefs." 

He 
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He  (lopped,  and  covered  his  face 
\vith  his  hands.  The  wonder  he  had 
caufed  made  room  for  pity ;  and  the 
affection  he  had  already  gained  in  die 
Aubrey  family  rapidly  augmented.  "  I 
"  have,  indeed,  two  adopted  chil- 
cc  dren,"  faid  he,  removing  his  hands, 
and  regaining  his  firmnefs,  "  whom  I 
"  love  as  a  father,  and  who  return  my 
"  love:  they  foothe  my  life  >  and, 
cc  though  I  indulge  my  imagination  in 
"  dwelling  much  on  the  end  of  it,  I 
"  feel  they  give  a  great  value  to  the 
cc  intermediate  fpace."— <c  I  am  truly 
cc  happy  to  hear  it,"  faid  Mrs.  Aubrey  j 
"  are  they  girls  or  boys  ?"— "  A  boy 
"  and  a  girl,"  he  replied. — "  How 
"  old  are  they,  Mr.  Cowper  ?"  afked 
Arthur- William.  — 4'  Something  older 
ct  than  you,  my  love/'  faid  Cowper : 
"  they  are  about  the  age  of  your  bro- 
"  ther  and  fitter."—"  And  do  they 

«  call 
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"  call  you  pa'  ?" — «  They  do  indeed, 
"  and  ray  filter  mamma/'  — cc  La!" 
cried  Arthur-William,  "  I  dare  fay  I 
"  fhould  love  them." — "  I  hope/'  faid 
Emily,  "  that  we  (hall  often  meet  when 
"  we  are  fettled  near  them  at  Mari- 
«  ton."  — fc  My  dear,"  replied  Mr. 
Cowper,  cc  we  do  not  live  in  that  part 
*«  of  the  country."  —  "  Not  live  at 
"  Mariton  !*'  exclaimed  the  whole  cir- 
cle.— -"  But  what  of  that/'  laid  he,  c*  we 
"  will  contiive  to  meet  notwithftand- 
lf  ing;  and,  when  you  know  more  of 
cc  us,  I  hope  you  will  not  love  us  lefs."" 
•— 'c  Come,  Cowper,"  faid  Aubrey, 
"  kt  us  know  more  of  you  now  :  I  long 
tc  to  hear  what  you  have  been  about 
"  fince  our  youthful  days  at  the  uni- 
<s  vcrfity.  When  you  were  here  the 
tc  other  morning,  you  gave  me  a  kind 
"  of  promife  to  relate  the  occurrences 
"  of  your  life  :  if  it  is  not  too  late  — " 

r-"  Not 
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— *>"  Not  to-night/'  faid  Mr.  Cowper : 
"  it  is  not  only  too  late,  but  I  mud  go 
<c  in  queft  of  Edmund,  whom  your 
<e  company  had  almoft  made  me  for- 
c<  get/' — {C  Is  your  fon  in  town  ?"  cried 
Arthur.  — "  Edmund  Smyth  is  his 
cf  name/'  faid  Cowper:  "  you  (hall  fee 
c*  him  before  we  go ;  but  he  is  much 
"  engaged.'7— "  I  wifh  you  had  brought 
"  him  to-day,"  faid  Aubrey :  c<  will 
«  you  come  again  to-morrow,  and 
"  bring  him  with  you  ?"— <f  He  is  pe- 
Cf  culiarly  circumftanced  while  we  re- 
"  main  in  town,"  replied  Cowper:  "  he 
cc  mud  make  the  bed  ufe  of  his  time 
<e  while  he  is  here  5  his  evenings  are 
cc  engaged  in  attending  lectures.  At 
"  what  hour  do  you  breakfaft  ?"— 
cc  Name  your  own  hour/'  faid  Mrs. 
Aubrey. — "  Allowing  for  the  London 
"  divifion  of  time/'  replied  he,  "  we 
"  will  be  with  you  at  ten  o'clock.  Ed- 
mund 
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"  round  muft  go  from  you  foon ;  and, 
"  perhaps,  fo  mud  I:  but,  if  you  are 
*c  difengaged  in  the  evening,  I  will  re- 
"  turn  and  talk  about  Maricon  and  my- 
"  felf."  He  then  took  his  leave  of  the 
family  ;  who  parted  with  him  reluftantlyy 
and  fat  fome  time  talking  of  him  and  of 
Mariton  before  they  parted  thernfdves 
for  the  night. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  Country  Toutb.  Danger  of  the  firft  Step  in 
Vice.  A  Word  for  brown  Complexions ,  ani 
another  for  fair  ones* 

SOON  after  nine  next  morning  Aubrey, 
expecting  Mr.  Eicon  earlier  than  Mr, 
Cowper,  repaired  to  the  breakfaft-room, 
where  he  continued  reading  the  newf- 
papers  till  he  was  joined  by  the  family. 
They  were  all  afiembled  fome  minutes 
before  Mr.  Cowper  came  ;  but  he  was 
pun&ual,  and  brought  with  him  Ed- 
mund,  whom  he  prefented  as  his  fon. 
Aubrey  and  Arthur  (hook  hands  with 
him  j  and  the  reception  he  met  with 
.from  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  the  girls  was 
•«  fuch 
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fuch  as  may  be  conceived  from  their 
prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cowper. 

Edmund  was  a  fair,  florid,  country 
youth  ;  he  was  taller  and  rather  more 
mufcular  in  his  limbs  than  Arthur;  the 
grace  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
his  perfon,  was  almoft  entirely  concealed 
by  the  fafhion  of  his  clothes,  which  had 
been  made  by  a  plain  viilage-taylor,  of 
cloth  as  coarfc,  but  not  fo  thread-bare, 
as  Cowper's  coar.  There  appeared  at 
firft  a  timidity  in  his  manners,  which, 
however,  was  not  difpleafing,  as  it  was 
the  effect  of  diffidence,  and  not  of  bafli- 
fulnefs :  it  was  foon  worn  off  by  the 
kind  and  encouraging  con vcriation  of 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  the  young  ladies  * 
and,  long  before  the  morning  was  fpent, 
he  began  to  fpeak  without  the  preface 
of  a  biufh. 

Aubrey,  as  foon  as  the  ceremony  of 
introducing  Edmund  was  over,  expreffed 

his 
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his  furprife  at  Elton's  delay.  "  Elton  !" 
faid  Cowper,  "  Jack  Elton  !  Do  you 
"  expecl  him  to  breakfaft  ?" — "  I  do 
"  indeed/'  replied  Aubrey,  drawing 
Mr.  Cowper  to  the  window,  where, 
while  the  family  were  talking  to  Ed- 
mund, he  acquainted  him  with  the  dif- 
trefs  of  the  poor  Winfields,  and  the  ufe 
he  had  made  of  Senfitive's  check.  "  I 
"  am  forry  to  hear  it,"  faid  Mr.  Cowper; 
"  for  three  hundred  pounds  is  too  much 
«  foryoutolofeatprefent.'>-"TolofeP' 
cried  Aubrey. — "  Jack  Elton, "continued 
Mr.  Cowper,  "  has  been  long  finking  ; 
"  but,  to  fave  himfelf,  he  plunges  and 
<c  catches  at  every  thing  about  him. 
"  Originally  a  man  of  fome  property^ 
Cc  his  firft  errors  were  the  refultofmerc 
"  imprudence  in  the  management  of  his 
"  affairs  j  he  next  thoughtlefsly  made 
"  others  fubfervient  to  his  wants;  and 
*c  he  is  now  fyftcmatically  living  upon 

his 
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"  his  wits.    He  is  a  proof  of  the  jufticc 
<c  of  my   obfervation  to  Mrs.  Aubrey 
*c  laft  night,  that  ideas  of  elegance  arc 
4<  dangerous  in  poverty.     Had  he  had 
<c  fufficient  ttrength  of  mind  to  difcard 
<f  fictitious  wants,  he  might  by  his  ta- 
"  lents  have  fpent  his  life  ufefully  -,  and 
cf  habit,  the   moft  powerful  moulder  of 
"  nature,  would  have  rendered  it  agree- 
<e  able  :  but  now  he  is  within  the  vortex 
<c  of  deftrudlion  ;  his  life  is  not  only  ufc- 
"  lefs,  but  wicked ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
<6  probable  but  it  may  be  fliortened  by 
<e  the  law.     Let  this,  however,  be  be- 
<c  tween  ourfelves.     Your  friend  Senfi- 
c<  tive  is  at  one  of  the  commencing 
"  points  of  this  deplorable  route,  but  he 
"  may  yet  be  faved :  his  mind  is  not 
«  debafed." — **  You  furprife  me  very 
<c  much,"  faid   Aubrey:    "  Senfitive's 
"  fortune  is  large/' — "  It  is,"  replied 
Mr.  Cowper  3  "  and,  in  imagination,  he 

"  deftines 
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<f  deftinesu  to  noble  purpofes;  but  it  will 
*f  vani(h  fuddenly  before  he  is  aware  of 
"  it.  Not  yet  three-and-twenty,  and 
"  he  is  already  the  viftim  of  fenfibility. 
<c  It  is  true  he  feels,  no  diminution  of 
c<  his  fortune  ;  but,  to  my  knowledge, 
c<  he  has  entered  into  large  fee  unities 
"  for  pretended  friends,  who  will  leave 
<c  him  at  the  day  of  payment  to  anfwer 
<c  them,  and  they  will  go  near  to  ruin 
cc  him." — "  Poor  fellow!  I  am  truly 
<c  forry  to  hear  it,"  faid  Aubrey;  cc  he 
"  deferves  a  better  fate." — fc  So  did 
<c  Elton,"  replied  Mr.  Cowper;  cc  for 
"  his  defcent  from  honour  to  the  arts  of 
"  deception  was  gradual.  Not  two 
cc  years  ago,  he  would  fooner  have  died 
"  than  have  invented  this  rale  of  the 
«  Winfields."  Aubrey  ftared  with  afto* 
nifliment.  <c  So  jufl,"  continued  Cow- 
per, Ci  is  the  precept  that  guards  us 
"  againft  the  firft  feduclions  of  evil,  be 
VOL.  ii.  D  <f  the 
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c<  the  objects  ever  fo  flight ;  for,  as  the 
*c  French  proverb  fays,^  rfeft  que  leprt- 
*c  mierfasquicoute.  When  the  dominions 
<f  of  Vice  are  once  entered,  the  appre- 
w  henfions  which  kept  us  out  of  them 
"  vanifh  5  crimes  as  we  approach  them, 
"  contrary  to  the  laws  of  natural  optics, 
•"  decreafe  their  magnitude  $  horrors, 
**  on  the  confines  of  Virtue,  become 
£<  imperceptible;  and,  frequently,  it 
u  is  not  till  the  way  back  is  loft  in 
4C  endlefs  intricate  deviations,  that  we 
*e  become  fenfible  of  the  dreadful  pro- 
"  grcis.  I  truft  that  Senfitive  may  be 
"  kept  within  the  confines  of  re&itude." 
— «  Oh !  he  muft  !  he  ihall  1"  faid  Au- 
brey, warmly.—"  He  (hall:"  faid  Mr. 
Cowper,  <c  if  I  —  if  the  awakening  of 
**  his  reafoning  will  effecl:  it."  Here 
Aubrey  looked  at  Mr.  Cowper,  as  if  to 
read  his  character  in  his  countenance ; 
and  he  was  aflbciating  Tome  confufed 

notions 
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notions  of  his  own  fituation  and  Senfi- 
tive\c,  which,  before  the  connexion  was 
fully  conceived,  weie  difperfed,  by  Mrs. 
Aubrey's  calling'him  to  the  table,  where 
the  tea  was  already  poured  out. 

The  morning  was  agreeably  and  ra- 
tionally fpent.  Edmund,  by  degrees, 
difplayed  fentiments  and  qualities  which 
excited  efteem  and  affection;  and  Ar- 
thur allured  him,  that  he  extremely  re- 
gretted that  their  habitations  in  the 
country  were  fo  diftant  from  each  other. 
When  they  parted,  it  was  with  a  mutual 
afiurance  of  friendfhip  -}  and  Mr.  Cow- 
per  promifed  to  return  in  the  evening. 

After  they  were  gone,  the  family  all 
gave  their  opinions  individually  of  Ed- 
mund. Emily  thought  him  a  good 
young  man,  handfome  in  his  face,  but 
aukward  in  his  perfon.  Arthurina  faid 
he  was  a  little  too  fedate.  Arthur-Wil- 
liam, who  had  been  very  attentive  to 
D  2  him 
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him  when  he  talked  of  hunting,  faid  he 
fhould  like  to  ride  his  horfe :  and  Ar- 
thur declared  he  was  the  moft  fenfible, 
unaffcfled  young  man  he  had  ever  met 
with.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  ex- 
preffed  themfelves  highly  in  his  favour ; 
and  faid  that  they  longed  to  know  more 
of  the  hiftory  of  himfelf  and  his  fitter, 
"  We  lhall  probably  have  that  fatisfac- 
"  tion  to-night,"  faid  Arthur,  "  if  Mr. 
*c  Cowper  is  not  diverted  from  his  in- 
<e  tention  by  fome  interruption."— 
"  Oh  !  do,  papa/'  cried  Emiiy,  "  keep 
"  him  to  his  word,  and  don't  be  at  home 
c<  to  any  body/'  Aubrey  promifed 
both  ;  and  the  family  then  parted  for  the 
morning:  Mrs.  Aubrey,  the  girls,  and 
Arthur-William,  went  up  to  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler ;  and  Aubrey  and  Arthur  ftrolled  to 
Mr.  Flourifh's  room,  to  take  a  view  of 
the  pictures,  and  to  learn  what  company 
they  had  attracted. 

The 
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The  place  was  ftill  crowded  when  they 
arrived :  they  met  feveral  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, who  greeted  them  with  their 
ufual  familiarity;  and  Aubrey  had  the 
facisfaction  to  hear  that  the  paintings 
were  generally  admired.  Meeting  Mr. 
Flanrifh,  he  confuhed  him  on  fixing  the 
day  for  the  fale.  Mr.  Flourifli  thought, 
as  the  town  was  full,  that  it  mould  not 
be  delayed  above  a  week  longer;  and 
it  was  atcordingly  agreed  that  it  fhould 
be  advcrtifed  for  that  day  week. 

While  he  was  fpeaking  with  the  auc- 
tioneer, a  flranger  came  up  to  him,  and, 
pointing  to  a  Madonna  which  Aubrey 
had  added  to  his  collection  about  two 
years  before,  wifhed  to  know  if  he  would 
part  with  it  by  private  agreement.  Au- 
brey faid  he  had  no  objection,  provided 
he  could  get  his  price  for  it :  on  which 
Mr.  Flourim  afluming  his  profefnonal 
ftyle,  and  addrefling  the  ftranger,  faid  : 
03  "  Sir, 
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**  Sir,  you   could  not  have  difplayed 

*'  finer  tafte,  truer  judgment,  than  in 

"  the  choice  of  this  piece.     What  a 

"  beautiful  brunette  !    Raphael's  moft 

"  charming  Madonna.  His  earlier  Ma- 

"  donnas,  fir,  thofe  I  mean  of  his  middle 

€<  ftyle,  are  generally  of  a  lighter  and 

<(  lefs  taking  complexion.     I  am  fully 

"  perfuaded,   fir,   though    fome  men's 

«c  judgments  are  apt  to  be  guided  by 

"  particular  attachments,  that  a  com- 

€f  plete  brown  beauty  is  really  prcfe- 

<c  rable  to  a  perfect  fair  one:  the  bright: 

"  brown  gives  a  luftre  to  all  the  other 

"  colours,  a  vivacity  to  the  eyes,  and  a 

Cl  richnefs  to    the   whole  look,   which 

"  one  feeks  in  vain  in  the  whiteft  and 

"  molitranfparent  fkins.     All  the  bed 

"  artifts  in  the  nobleft  age  of  painting, 

"  about  Leo  the  Tenth's  time,  ufed  this 

"  deeper  and  richer  kind  of  colouring ; 

'*  indeed,  the  glaring  lights  introduced 

"by 
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"  by  Guido,  went  a  great  way  toward 
cc  the  declenfion  of  the  art;  as  the  en- 
"  feebling  of  the  colours  by  Carlo  Ma- 
"  rati  has  fince  almoft  completed  the 
"  fall  of  it  in  Italy." 

Aubrey  was  delighted  with  the  fcience 
difplayed  by  the  auctioneer;  but,  as  he 
had  heard  him  defcant  with  wonderful 
rhetoric  on  the  dyes  on  a  china  bowl, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  memory,  and  that 
he  had  learned  much  of  it  verbatim  by 

heart. 

"  I  am  willing/'  faid  the  ftranger, 
"  to  give  a  good  price  for  it,  though  I 
"  am  certain  it  is  not  an  original.'*— » 
ec  Not  an  original  1  fir,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Flourifh ;  c<  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it 
"  cod  Mr.  Aubrey  feven  hundred 
"  pounds/'  The  ftranger  (hook  his 
head,  fmiled,  begged  pardon,  and 
walked  on.  Aubrey  went  with  Mr. 
D  4  Flourifh 
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Flourish  towards  the  door;  when  the 
latter  heard  his  name  called,  but,  catch- 
ing no  eye,  did  not  diftinguifh  the 
perfon. 

"  FlouriOi  !J>  faid  Lord  Tallboy,  who 
fpoke  without  removing  his  eyes  from 
a  Magdelen  which  he  was  feminizing 
with  all  the  attention  and  geftures  of  a 
profefTed  connoifleur,  and  whom  a  rapid 
glance  on  the  furrounding  tafte-huntcrs 
had  informed  of  the  auctioneer's  ap- 
proach ; — "  this  is  a  — "— "  a  very  fine 
"  Magdelen,  my  lord,"  added  Flourjfh; 
who  now  perceived  the  young  nobleman 
from  the  continuance  of  his  voice,  and 
the  difcontinuance  of  his  remark.  "  A 
"  very  fine  one,  by  G— d  1"  faid  Lord 
Tallboy  emphatically  -,  "  it  is  a  Mag- 
"  delen  plain  enough,  by  her  tears."-— 
4C  Nay,  my  lord^  if  there  were  no  tears 
<c  on  the  face/*  faid  Flourifh,  "  you 
«  might  fee,  by  the  humid  rednefs  of 

«  the 
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<c  the  fkin,  that  fhe  had  been  weeping 
"  extremely  : — Elle  pleure  jufqu'aux 
cc  bouts  de  doigts;  it  weeps  all  over." 
«  —Clearly,  by  G— d  ?"  returned  his 
lordfhip:  "  Le  Brun  was  a  famous 
"  painter  of  Magdelens:  this  is  a  —  a" 
— "  Titian,  my  lord." — Cf  I  know  $  ic 
cc  is  equal  to  his  Venus,  by  G — d  !"— 
Then  pointing  to  the  next  ptdture,  he 
continued  :  4C  What  a  foft,  fil'ky  fkin 
<c  has  the  artift  given  to  that  Madonna 
<c  next  to  it  1  What  an  exquifice  com* 
"  plexion  !  that  mud  be  one  of — " — 
"  Guido's>  my  lord,"  added  Flourifli : 
cc  the  colour  of  the  complexion,"  con- 
tinued the  auctioneer,  "  is  the  mod 
"  beautiful  ever  imagined  ;  it  is  that 
"  which  Apelles  gave  to  his  famous  Ve- 
(t  nus,  and  which,  though  the  picture 
"  itfe'lf  be  loft,  Cicero  has  in  fome  de- 
<c  gree  preferved  to  us  in  his  excellent 
"  defcription  of  it.  It  was  a  fine  reda 
05  "  bead- 
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<c  beautifully  intermixed  and  incorpo- 

"  rated  with  white,  and  difFufed  in  due 

"  proportion  through  each  part  of  the 

cc  body.     Such  is  often  the  colouring  of 

*c  Titian,   particularly  in   the   fleeping 

<c  Venus;  and  fuch  are  the  defcriptions 

a  of  a  moft  beautiful  fkin  in  feveral  of 

<c  the  Roman  poets  *  : 

w  Accepit  vocem  lacrymus  Latinia  matis 

"  Flagrantus  profufo  genus  qui  plurimus  ignum 

"  Subjacic  rubor,  &  violaverit  oftro 

"  Albarofa;  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colores  f ." 

*  Beaumont's  Crito. 

-f  Accepit  vocem  lacrymis  Lavinia  matris, 
FJagrantes  perfufa  genas ;  cui  plurimus  JgR€m 
Subjecit  rubor,  &  calefacla  per  ora  cucurrit: 
Ihdum  fanguiaeo  veluti  violaverit  oftro 
Siquis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rabcnt  ubi  lilia  multa 
Alba  rof a ;  tales  dabat  ore  colores. 

J£N.  12.  69, 

At  this  a  flood  of  tears  Lavinia  fhed ; 

A  crirafon  blufh  her  beauteous  face  o'erfpread, 

Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and  red. 

The 
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Arthur  endeavoured  in  vain  to  follow 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  lines ;  and  Aubrey  was 
now  fully  convinced  that  Flourim  fpoke 
by  rote;  and  that  he  had  conned  his 
leflbn  both  for  Raphael's  bright  brown* 
and  the  fine  red  and  white  of  Apelles ;  buc 
that  his  memory,  as  is  natural,  was  truer 
to  his  mother-tongue  than  to  one  which 
he  did  not  underftand. 


The  driving  colours,  never  at  a  (lay, 
Run  here  and  there ;  and  flufh  and  fade  away. 
Delightful  change  I  thus  Indian  ivory  fhows, 
Which  with  the  bordering 

glows ; 
Or  lilies  damafk'd  by  the  neighbouring  rofe 

DRYDEN. 


idian  ivory  fhows,  ^ 
j  paint  of  purple  I 

jiehbourine  rofe.    J 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ctfnticuere  omnes.    Commencement  of  Mr.  Cow- 
per' s  Hi/iory. 

IHE  day  palled  without  a  fight,  or 
even  recolle&ion  of  Mr.  Elton.  The 
minds  of  the  Aubreys  were  engrofled 
with  the  hopes  placed  on  the  pi&ures, 
with  the  thoughts  of  fettling  at  Mariton, 
and  with  the  expe&ation  of  Mr.  Cow- 
per,  who  came  as  he  had  promifed.  He 
took  his  chair  by  the  corner  of  the  fire. 
After  fome  little  chat  about  the  neigh- 
bours whom  the  family  would  find  in 
the  country,  obferving  their  attention 
prepared  for  the  recital  of  his  own  hif- 
tory,  he  drew  a  fmall  table  to  him,  refted 
his  arm  upon  it,  and  began  as  follows : 

cc  I  know 
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cf  I  know  not,  my  friends,  any  better 
means  for  opening  the  hearts  of  others, 
than  that  of  opening  our  own  to  them. 
It  is  the  greateft  proof  we  can  give  of 
our  intereft  in  any  one,  to  difclofe  our 
fecrets,  (how  our  faults,  confefs  our  for- 
row  for  them,  commune  on  virtue,  and 
profefs-  affection  ;  therefore,  having 
formed  a  plot  upon  the  hearts  of  this 
circle,  I  have  the  more  readily  deter- 
mined to  make  them  completely  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  who  afks  their 
Jove.  c  A  crowd  is  not  company,  faces 
4  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk 
c  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is 
c  not  love,'  faid  one  well  acquainted 
with  nature :  c  you  may  take  farza  to 
c  open  the  liver,  fteel  to  open  the  fpleen, 

*  flour  of  fulphur  for  the  lungs,  cafto- 
«  reum   for   the   brain,  but  no   receipt 

*  opens  the   heart   but  a  true  friend.' 
Aubrey,  I  know  your  opinion  of  old  on 

friendfhip3 
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friendfhip,  and  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
juft  one.  That  friendfhip  in  which  we 
impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  fufpi- 
cions,  counfels,  and  whatever  lies  upon 
the  heart,  isalmoft  a  fable  ;  it  may  have 
flourilhed  in  former  ages,  like  chivalry; 
but,  like  that,  has  been  long  deemed 
Quixotifm.  An  interchange  of  kind- 
nefles,  while  mutually  conducive  to  felf- 
intereft,  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
in  thefe  day?.  I  allow  all  this  ;  yet,  be- 
lieve me,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  witnefs  pure,  unchangeable  friendfhip 
in  one  inftance;  and,  as  a  fccond  in- 
ftance,  I  declare  to  you  I  have  participated 
it  myfelf  in  a  degree  never  furpaflcd  in 
reality,  fcarcely  to  be  furpaffed  in  imagi- 
nation. Form  your  friendfhips,  my  dear 
children,  where  nature  dictates,  at  home, 
among  yourfelves  j  and,  if  you  find  it 
clfewhere,  you  will  have  the  more  reafon 

to 
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to  rejoice;  but  at  home  it  is  the  mod  de- 
lightful. I  fpeak  from  experience- 
mine  was  at  home.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, anticipate. 

"  Having  the  dart  of  you,  Aubrey, 
I  had  left  the  univerfity  about  a  year,  I 
think,  when  I  heard  of  your  marriage. 
I  was  at  the  time  preparing  to  go  abroad 
to  my  father,  who  had  left  England  two 
years  before ;  finding  it  necefiary,  as  he 
pretended  to  me,  for  his  health,  to  live 
in  a  purer  climate  than  his  own  country 
afforded,  and  he  had  chofen  Oporto  for 
his  refidence.  The  allowance  he  made 
me  was  handfome  -,  and,  had  he  not 
preffed  me  in  a  very  warm  manner  to 
go  to  him,  I  fhould  have  been  con- 
tented to  continue  at  home,  for  a  reafon 
which  I  fh,all  now  tell  you,  but  to  which 
he  was  then  a  (Iranger.  In  doing  this, 
my  d«ar  young  friends,  I  make  a  con- 
fefilon  of  my  firft  crime,  which,  from 
3  being 
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being  the  greateft  delight,  became  the 
fource  of  the  greateft  miferies  of  my  life. 
Tour  hearts,  your  principles  are  in  no 
danger;    for  you  are   educated  in  the 
bofoms  of  your  parents,  where  you  im- 
bibe virtues  that  will  (land  the  afTaulcs 
of  all  temptations ;   therefore,  when   I 
tell   you   that,    in    my    childhood   and 
youth,  all  I  received  of  my  father  him- 
felf,    were   the    ufual  pleafures  of  the 
times  and  fupplies  of  money,  do  not 
hate  me  when  you  hear  that  I  deceived 
him."— cc  What  a  pity  !"  cried  Emily. 
-— "  You  will  think  fo   dill  more  by 
and  by,"  refumed  Mr.  Cowper :  Cf  it  is 
a  pity,  my  love,  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
in  a  ftate  that  requires  the  vigilance  and 
guidance  of  perfons  interefbed  in  his  wel- 
fare, to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  recti- 
tude.    Youth  ought  not  to  be  left  to  it- 
felf,  or  to  the  Care  of  negligent  hirelings. 
The  parent  who  does  not  himfelf  fre- 
*  quently 
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quently  examine  the  heart  of  his  child, 
who  does  not  feafonably  weed  out  the 
roots  of  error,  and  fow  and  guard  the 
ieeds  of  virtue,  has  not  much  reafon  to 
complain  if  he  find  tares  growing  with 
the  corn.  In  the  prefent  (late  of  nature, 
evil  will  grow  up  with  good ;  and  he 
that  would  have  the  latter  greatly  pre- 
ponderate in  the  mind  of  his  child,  muft 
feafonably  fee  the  former  removed.  I 
do  not,  however,  complain  of  my  father, 
for  he  meant  well ;  but  certainly  I  was 
left  too  much  to  myfeif,  at  an  age  when 
reafon  cannot  be  mature. 

cc  You  remember,  Aubrey,  that  I 
ufcd  to  ftay  but  little  at  Cambridge, 
and  you  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  that  I 
was  a  hufband  before  my  name  was 
entered  at  the  univerfity."  — <c  I.  am 
cc  indeed,  furprifed,"  faid  Aubrey  ; 
c<  how  could  you,  at  that  age,  keep  it  fo 
<f  profound  a  fecret?" — "  I  dreaded  my 

father," 
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father/'  replied  Cowper :  "  he  kept 
me  at  ichool  till  I  was  nineteen  years 
old,  for  the  purpofe  of  grounding  me 
well  in  the  clafiks  before  I  went  to  col- 
lege. In  the  laft  year  of  my  (lay,  I  was 
one  day  walking  with  a  Virgil  in  my 
hand  through  fome  fields,  on  a  foot-path 
not  much  frequented  bur  on  market-days, 
leading  to  a  village  on  the  Glocefter 
road,  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
Thornbury,  where  I  was  at  fchool: 
getting  over  a  frile,  I  perceived,  at  fome 
diftance,  a  man  with  his  arms  round  the 
waift  of  a  young  woman,  who  was 
ftruggling  to  free  herfelf  from  him.  I 
quickened  my  pace,  and  foon  came  up 
with  them.  On  obferving  me  he  quitted 
his  hold,  but  continued  to  walk  at  her 
fide.  I  concluded  from  this  that  they 
were  acquainted,  and  I  pafled  them  with- 
out any  fcrutiny  $  when  I  fuddenly  felt 
myfelf  feized  by  the  arm,  and  dragged 

back- 
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backwards:  looking  round,  I  found  the 
girl  clinging  to  me,  and  the  man  pull- 
ing her  away.  Her  face  was  beautiful, 
and  in  tears.  <  Oh,  fir!'  cried  fhe, 
with  a  tremulous  voice  and  terrified 
countenance,  <  fave  me,  I  befeech  you  I' 
I  inftin&ively  faid,  *  let  the  girl  alone/ 
— '  Do  you  let  her  alone,'  anfwered  he, 
f  and  go  about  your  bufinefs.'  On  this 
I  examined  him  from  head  to  foot,  and 
found  that  he  had  more  bone  than  I  had  j 
but  I  inftamly  refolved,  notwithstanding, 
to  refcue  the  girl  at  the  rifk  of  a  good 
drubbing.  *  You  have  no  more  bufi- 

*  nefs  to  meddle  with  her  than  I  have,' 
faid  I,  c  nor  fo  much,  for  me  applies  to 
c  me  herfelf.' — < You  had  bettergo  about 

*  your  bufinefs,'  repeated  he,  looking 
fternly  $  f  the  girl's  a  relation  of  mine, 
c  and  I'll  take  care  of  her,'     I  could  not 
help  fmiling.     c  A  relation  of  yours  !* 
faid  I :    (  Why  !  fhe  is  a  country  girl; 

'and 
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*  and  I  fhould  take  you  for  a  gentleman, 

*  by  your  clothes' 

"  Whether  irritated  by  the  fting  in 
this  exprefilon,  or  encouraged  by  my 
appearance  of  youth,  I  know  not,  bur,, 
ftill  holding  the  girl  with  his  left  hand, 
he  aimed  a  blow  at  me  wich  his  right, 
which  I  fortunately  parried,  and  returned 
fo  earneflly,  that,  to  defend  himfeif,  he 
was  under  the  ntcefiity  of  Jetting  the 
object  of  the  conteft  go.  She  imme- 
diately took  to  her  heels,  and  was  pro- 
bably out  of  f?ght  in  a  minute ;  but  I 
was  too  ferioufly  engaged  to  follow  her 
with  my  eyes.  The  afiaiiant  and  I  were 
now  front  to  front,  and  a  defperate  bat- 
tle enfued.  Neither  of  us  was  a  fkilful 
combatant,  and  his  ftrength  was  cer- 
tainly fuperior  to  mine  j  yet  not  fo  much 
but  that  I  kept  him  in  play  a  confider- 
able  time :  from  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  noble  art  of  pugilifm,  heavy  blows 

were 
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were  mutually  received,  and  blood  and 
bruifes    were    exchanged.      At   length, 
finding  that  I  began  to  be  exhaufted,  I 
refolved  to  make  a  lad  powerful  effort 
for  the  victory  5  and,  collecling  all  my 
force,  I  took  an  aim  with  my  fid  at  his 
cheft,  and,  with  a  joint  impetus,  threw 
my  head  into  his  face.     He  fattened  his 
hands   about   me,   and,   clinging  as  he 
reeled,  fell,  and  pulled  me  along  with 
him.     In  the  druggie  to  difengage  my- 
felf,  my  arm  got  into  an  aukward  pofi- 
tion,  and  the  bone  fnapped  as  we  came 
to  the  ground.     In  this  fta^te  I  believe 
he  would  have  murdered  me,  had  he 
hot,  as  he  rofe,  heard  the  hollowing  of 
people    approaching   in    the    adjoining 
field  $  on  which  he  gave  me  a  fevere 
kick  on  my  fide,  which  I  fometimes  feel 
to  this  day,  and  made  off  as  faft  as  he 
could.     He  was  over  the  one  ftile  fome 
minutes  before  the  perfons  whofe  voices 

had 
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had  alarmed  him  appeared  at  the  other. 
I  lay  on  the  ground,  quite  exhaufted, 
when  they  came  up  to  me.  The  girl 
herfelf,  whom  I  had  refcued,  was  fore- 
mod.  Perceiving  me  from  the  ftile, 
Ihe  fhrieked,  left  the  others,  and  run- 
ning forward,  dropped  breathlefs  at  my 
fide.  We  were  foon  furrounded  by  a 
group  of  men  and  women,  armed  with 
(licks  and  pitchforks.  I  told  them  that 
my  antagonift  could  hardly  be  out  of  the 
next  field  5  on  which  fome  of  them  fet 
off  after  him:  very  fortunately  for  him, 
he  outftripped  them. 

•"  In  the  mean  time,  I  raifed  myfelf  to 
a  fitting  pofture,  and  laid  my  broken  arm 
on  my  knee*  The  innocent  caufe  of 
my  difafter  foon  recovered,,  and,  as  (lie 
looked  at  me  with  eyes  of  grateful  in- 
quiry, I  could  not,  in  fpite  of  the  pain 
I  fuffered,  help  admiring  the  beauty  of 
her  face.  The  contour  was  oval,  the 

features 
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features  prominent, •  her  nofe  was  aqui- 
line, her  mouth  a  perfed  rofe-bud,  her 
complexion    an    exquifite    mixture    of 
white  and  red,  a  little  tanned,  the  co- 
lour of  her  eyes  a  deep  blue,  that  of  her 
hair  a  Kght  brown,  and  it  waved  in  na- 
tural ringlets  about  her  forehead,  which 
was  (haded  by  a  rnodeft  bonnet.     Na- 
ture had  been  equally  bountiful  to  her 
perfon :  fhe  was  (lender,  above  the  mid- 
dle fize,  and,  though  her  coarfe  ruflet 
gown  marked  the  ruftic,  her  form  pofc- 
felled  thofe  native,  fimple  graces,  which 
art  may  improve,  but  cannot  give.     At 
that  time  1  admired  beauty  as  it  ftruck 
my  eye,  without  thinking  of  the  nature 
and  caufes  of  it ;  but  I  have  fince  re- 
flefled  with  more  judgment  on  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  imprefiion  it  then  made  on 
my  heart  as  well  as  on  rny  eye.  Fanny's 
beauty " 

Here 
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Here  Mr.  Cowper  paufed  :  he  rofe, 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  room,  ftied 
fome  tears  to  memory,  wiped  them  from 
his  cheek?,  returned,  and  refumed  his 
ftory.  The  Aubreys  were  kept  filent 
by  the  fympathy  produced  by  his  dif- 
trefs.  He  proceeded  without  taking 
notice  of  the  moifture  which  gliftened  in 
their  eyes. 

"  Her  name  was  Fanny  Rofs.  Fan- 
ny's beauty  at  that  time  made  its  im- 
preflion  by  the  emanation  of  foul  which 
appeared  in  her  eyes,  on  her  lips,  in  her 
attitudes.  The  noble  and  virtuous  paf- 
fions  are  the  grand  fource  of  grace,  of 
that  grace  that  creates  love  ;  for  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  grace  may  be  attendant 
on  the  mere  motion  of  the  limbs  and  of 
the  mufcles  in  the  face ;  but  it  is  the  in- 
ternal amiable  movements,  it  is  the  fine 
emotions  of  the  foul,  which,  expanding 
on  the  furface  of  the  human  form,  be- 
llow 
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ftow  upon  it  the  grace  that  captivates 
the  heart.  Fanny's  countenance  and 
attitude,  which  made  me  forget  my 
broken  arm,  beamed  with  an  emotion 
—  oh  !  I  remember  it  but  too  well,*' 
faid  he,  railing  his  moulders,  and  preff- 
ing  his  temples  towards  each  other  with 
a  hand  that  covered  his  eyes: — Ci  an  emo- 
tion," continued  he,  "  the  bed  adapted 
to  win  affection,  as  it  is  the  effedt  of  one 
of  the  mod  pleafing  virtues  of  thinking 
beings.  Though  rny  face  was  bloody 
and  disfigured,  and  might  have  excited 
horror,  Fanny's  eyes  and  lips,  and  pof- 
ture,  were  governed  by  GRATITUDE:  it 
was  mingled  with  much  anguifh,  and  a 
confiderable  degree  of  filent  felf-re- 
proach ;  and  the  meannefs  of  her  ruftic 
veftments  were  loft  in  the  radiance  of 
the  united  emotions."  Here  Mrs.  Au- 
brey fmiled.  cc  I  fee,"  faid  he,  ««  you 
think  that,  though  my  knowledge  is  im- 
VOL,  ii.  E  proved, 
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proved,  my  defcription  is  better  fuited 
to  my  age  atthc  time  of  the  evenr,  than 
to  my  prtfent  years ;  but  fo  it  is,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Aubrey,  I  never  can  fpeak  of 
it  without  ardour. 

<c  On  reviving,  me  flood  up,  her 
hands  clafped,  her  head  a  little  on  one 
fide  and  bent  forward.  To  relieve  her, 
I  made  light  of  the  ftate  I  was  in,  and 
telling  her  with  a  fmile  that  I  fhould  be 
very  well  when  I  had  warned  my  face 
with  a  little  frefh  water,  defired  her  to 
go  and  bring  me  fome.  I  faid  this  to 
fpare  her  the  grief  of  knowing  that  my 
arm  was  broken  5  and  me  flew  to  obey 
me.  I  then  told  the  fact  to  the  people 
about  me,  and  requtfted  that  one  of  the 
men  would  accompany  me  to  Thorn- 
bury.  I  had  near  three  miles  to  walk. 
The  good  folks  raifcd  me  on  my  legs ; 
and  one  of  the  women  having  made  me 
a  fling  with  a  large  neck  handkerchief, 

and 
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and  put  my  arm  into  if,  they  all  went 
with  me  through  the  fields  as  far  as  the 
high-road,  where  I  was  taking  leave  of 
them,  when  I  faw  Fanny  getting  over 
the   oppofite  ftile  ;  upon   which  I  re- 
folved  to  wait  till  me  came  up.     In  her 
hands  (he  had  a  wooden  bowl  and  a  bot- 
tle of  water,  and  from  her  pocket  fhe 
took  a  clean  white  towel  and  a  piece  of 
foap.     At  fight  of  the  fling  me  turned 
pale  j  and,  when  I  told  her  that  I  could 
not  wafh  my  face,  her  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks,  and  Ihe  afked  me  to  allow 
her  to  do  it.     I  faid  I  could  make  a  bet-" 
ter  ufe  of  the  water,  and,  taking  the  bot- 
tle from  her,  I  put  it  to  my  mouth,  and 
drank  a  good  draught  of  it.     This  re- 
vived me  very  much;  I  allured  her  ic 
did  j  and  then  prefled  her  to  return  to 
the  village  with  the  good  people  whom 
fhe  had  brought  to  my  afiiftance.     She 
anfwered  with  a  frefli  mower  of  tears ; 
E  2  while 
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while  the  villagers  blefTed  me.  One  of 
them  accompanied  me;  and  the  reft, 
with  Fanny,  returned  home. 

€t  Being  refre fried  by  the  water,  I 
walked  on  with  lefs  difficulty.  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  the  buftle  at  the  fchool 
when  I  arrived.  The  furgeon  was  im- 
mediately brought,  and  declared  the 
fracture  to  be  a  fimple  one.  Having 
fet  the  bone,,  he  ordered  me  to  keep  my 
room,  to  which  I  was  confined  a  full 
fortnight.  When  the  caufe  of  my  battle 
was  knjwn,  it  giined  me  great  credit, 
not  only  in  the  houfe,  but  throughout 
the  town, 

"  One  morning  in  the  fecond  week 
of  my  confinement,  the  chambermaid, 
who  had  before  paid  me  fame  compli- 
ments as  (he  put  the  room  to  rights,  faid 
to  me  with  a  fmilc  :  c  La  !  mafter  Cow- 
c  per,  what  a  very  pretty  girl  that  is 
c  you  fought  for/  1  afkcd:  her  how  fhe 
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knew  ?  «  I  can't  hut  know/  replied  fhe3 
c  when  I  have  feen  her  every  day,  every 
4  day,  fince  you  have  been  ill,9  I  was 
delighted  with  this  new  proof  of  the 
girl's  goodnefs;  and,  to  confefs  the  truth, 
fhe  ran  very  much  in  my  head  3  for,  as 
the  chambermaid  might  have  faid,  I 
thought  of  her  every  day,  every  day* 

"  Has  (he  really  called  every  day  ?' 
faid  I.-—'  She  has  indeed,  Matter  Cow- 
*  per'  replied  Betty,  «  till  ytftcrday,  and 
1  then  (he  fent  a  man/  I  begged  the 
maid,  if  he  came  the  next  day,  to  let 
me  fee  him  i  which  fhe  promifcd  to  do. 
My  intention  was  to  make  fome  inqui- 
ries refpecting  the  beautiful  ruftic,  and 
the  perfon  who  infulted  her;  and  I  was 
impatient  for  the  next  day's  call.  Betty 
was  true  to  her  word  j  and,  about  ten 
o'clock,  introduced  into  my  room  the 
man  who  had  accompanied  me  home 
on  the  day  of  the  combat,  and  with 
E  3  whom 
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whom  the  pain  I  fufTered  had  prevented 
my   converting.      The   villager  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  of  a  pleafing  afpeft, 
with    ruftic,    but    agreeable    manners. 
After  expreffing  his  own  fatisfaction  at 
the  progrefs  of  my  recovery,  he  aflured 
me  that  I  had  been  the  talk  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Mclford  ever  fince  I  had  been 
Fanny  Rofs's  friend  againft  the  ruffian 
who  had  attacked  her  in  the  field. 

"  In  talking  with  this  countryman,  I 
learned  that  Fanny  was  the  only  child  of 
a  fmall  farmer,  who,  after  a  laborious 
life,  had  begun   to   Jay  fomething    bv> 
when  he  was  fuddenly  cut  off  from  all 
the  cares  of  this  world ;  that  he  left  no 
property  of  any  value  behind  him  j  buc 
that,  having  fubfcribcd  to  a  tontine  for 
hfs  wife  and  daughter,  they  had  annul- 
ties,     amounting    together    to     thirty 
pounds  j  that  the  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ter lived  in  a  cottage  in  Melford,  where, 

by 
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by  raifing  poultry  and  taking  in  plain 
work,  they  almoft  doubled  their  annuity, 
and  were  beloved  by  all  the  neighbours. 

*  As  for  that  there  villain  who  affronted 

*  Fanny,'  (aid  he, c  noabody  knows  unny 
c  thing  about  'un,  where  he  vvent  to,  or 
'  where  he  come  from.     That  there  day 

*  was  the  fir  ft  time  (he  ever  feed  'un  in 
c  her  whole  life/ 

**  This,"  continued  Mr.  Cowpcr, 
"  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumllance  5 
he  never  was  heard  of  before  nor  fmce, 
He  was  apparently  a  genteel  young 
man3  and  very  little  older  than  myfelf; 
but  I  do  not  know  thar  I  fhould  have 
recognized  him  had  I  met  him  again ; 
for  I  was  more  particular  in  tracing  the 
mufcles  of  his  limbs  than  his  features, 
and  the  whole  bufmefs  was  fo  agitated 
and  fhort,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
imprcffion  of  his  fills  fuperfeded  the 
imprefli'jn  of  his  features  on  my  eyes*. 
i  4,  let 
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In  a  different  place,  and  after  a  fhort 
lapfe  of  time,  1  could  not  have  identi- 
fied him.  Having  fatisfied  myfelf  as 
far  as  the  information  of  my  vifitor  ex«> 
tended,  I  difmifTed  him  with  my  thanks, 
defiring  him  to  tell  Fanny  that.,  as  I  was 
now  fo  well,  (he  muft  not  give  herfelf 
the  trouble  of  fending  or  coming  to  in* 
quire  for  my  health ;  and  to  allure  her 
that  (lie  need  not  be  forry  for  what  I  had 
fuffered,  as  that  was  pail;  and  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  fervice  I  had  done 
her  would  always  be  extremely  pltafing 


to  me." 


Here  Mr.  Cowper  patifing  to  drink  a 
glafs  of  water,  the  young  folks  made  fume 
remarks  en  what  he  had  related. 
a  Dear !"  faid  Emily,  "  I  pity  poor 
ct  Fanny  j  for  I  fhould  have  been  fo  un- 
"  happy  myfelf  if  I  had. been  the  caufc 
"  of  the  breaking  of  your  arm." — u  I 
"  wonder/1  faid  Arthurina,  c<  what  be- 

<c  came 
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t(  came  of  the  villain!"  — "  I  dare 
"  fay/'  obfcrved  Arthur,  cc  that  he 
€f  was  hanged  afterwards  for  fome  crime 
"  or  other."—"  I  think,"  cried  Ar- 
thur-William, <c  what  a  nice  blow  ic 
"  was  Mr.  Cowper  gave  him  with  his 
"  head.  O !  how  I  fhould  liked  to 
"  have  pounced  him  for  pretty  Fanny 
"  Rofs!" — Mrs.  Aubrey  obferved  how 
clearly  the  interpofuion  of  Providence 
fometimes  appeared, — tc  It  does,"  fa  id 
Mr.  Cowper,  with  a  figh  j  "  but  then, 
<c  alas  1  at  other  times,  how  unaccount- 
<c  able!"  —  "  True,  my  friend,"  re- 
plied Aubrey  j  "  but  we  fhould  pro- 
<*  bably  be  no  gainers  were  the  veil 
"  conftantly  removed;  we  (hould  have 
cc  to  look  no  farther  than  this  life  for 
<c  an  explanation  of  the  moral  fyfterru 
"  It  feems  to  be  the  fummit  of  a  wife 
"  benevolence  in  our  prefent  ftate  to 
<c  give  iufficient  indications  of  a  fuper- 
£  5  "  incendmg 
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€f  intending  Providence,  yet  to  leave 
4C  fuch  obfcurity  as  to  compel  us  to 
«c  place  our  chief  hope  on  another 
"  world.'* 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Continuation  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Hiftory. 

"  I  HOPE  you  were  quite  weM  at  the- 
"  end  of  the  fortnight/'  faid  Emily  to- 
Mr.  Cowper;  who  fmilcd  at  the  hint  of 
impatience,  and  re  fumed  his  narrative* 
"  In  about  a  fortnight  I  thought  myfelf 
perfectly  well ;  bur,  though  I  was  al- 
lowed to  take  exercife  in  the  air,  I  was 
ordered  to  let  it  be  gentle,  and  to  keep 
my  arm  in  a  fling.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  who  has  once  put  a  plant 
into  the  earth,  takts  delight  in  watering 
it,  in  attending  to  it,  in  rearing  it :  ib 
with  the  heart  i  the  fir  ft  k  indue  is-  or  fer* 
vice  rendered  to  a  worthy  objed,  though, 
£  6  gratuitous* 
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gratuitous,  induces  repetition,  and  an 
intereft  in  his  welfare  becomes  naturally 
a  gratification  of  the  foul.  The  fervice 
I  had  rendered  Fanny  Rofs  endeared 
her  to  me  5  Ivfelt  anxious  about  her; 
and  the  firft  ufe  I  made  of  my  liberty 
was  to  walk  over  to  Melford,  where  I 
foon  found  the  cottage  in  which  fhe  and 
her  mother  lived. 

"•  It  ftood  alone  on  an  elevated  green, 
near  a  pretty  brock,  called  the  Mel.    It 
was  fhaded  by  two  large  walnut   trees 
and  a  wild  cherry :  a  little  up  the  brook 
was  a  ruftic  bridge,  beneath  which  the 
ft  ream   fell  in  a   beautiful  filver  fheet 
over  a  rock,  which  feemed   thrown  by 
nature  in  its  way  to  embellifh  the  pro- 
fped  ;  it  was  a  fine  object  from  the  vil- 
lage :  the  inhabitants   had  dammed  the 
banks  on  each  fide  even  with  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  paffing  round  ;  and,  to 
heighten  the  beauty,  they  had  bent  over  it 

a  tree 
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a  tree  growing  on  the  bank ;  and,  with- 
out fpoiiing  the  look  of  the  uneven  arch 
formed  by  it,  had  contrived  to  place  a 
board,  for  a  paflage.  On  the  farther 
fide  of  the  brook,  there  was  a  variety 
of  trees,  fome  final),  fome  majeftic, 
planted  for  fliades  in  the  undulating  pa£ 
tures  of  the  rich  dairyifts  of  Glocefter- 
fhire  i  and  to  a  great  diftance  the  eye 
was  feau\d  with  the  view  of  numerous 
herds  of  flcek  kine.  The  village  flood 
on  A  gentle  flope  down  the  ftream,  which 
meandered  from  it,  leaving  it  gradually 
on  an  eminence  to  the  right.  It  was  a 
kind  of  {haggling  ftreet,  of  which  the 
cottages,  though  built  in  the  common 
way,  had  a  certain  fuperior  air  of  neat- 
nefs  that  befpoke  a  greater  degree  of 
comfort  reigning  within  them  than  is 
ufually  found  in  the  labouring  clals  of 
men.  At  the  bottom,  but  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  ftreet>  was  the  church 

and 
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and  vicarage-  houfe  :  the  latter,  though 
uninhabited,  was  commodious;  the  for- 
mer was  in  the  Gothic  ftile.  From  the 
end  of  the  village,  the  cart-way  ran 
along  the  fide  of  a  woody  acclivity,  and, 
about  a  mile  off,  cro'fled  the  ftrcanv 
which,  after,  a  ferpentine  courfe  through 
the  valley,  interlcdled  the  ;road,  and  fol- 
io wed^  the  .curve  of  the  hill." 

"What  a  beautiful  picture  have  you 
«  drawn  1"  faid  Mrs.  Aubrey.— «  I 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  de- 
fcribing  it,"  re  fumed  Mr.  Cowper,  "  as 
I  (hall  have  to  fpeak  more  of  ic  here- 
after. Though  I  have  now  painted  it 
to  you,  1  did  not  ftop  long  at  the  time 
to  furvey  it,  bur  immediately  went  in  to 
Dame  Rofs's  cottage,  which  was  by  far 
the  largeft  and  beft  in  the  village.  Both 
mother  and  daughter  were  at  home  :  the 
former  being  tuld  who  1  was,  became 
very  warm  ia  her  acknowledgments,  and 

bltffcd 
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blefled  me  again  and  again ;  but  what  a 
difference  was  there  in  Fanny !  her 
countenance  no  longer  bore  that  ardent 
folicitude,  -  no  lo'nger  were  her  hands 
clafped  in  that  extafy  of  mingled  grati- 
tude and  anguifb,  that  had  impreficd  her 
image  on  my  mind,  and  led  my  fancy 
to  form  a  tho.ufand  romantic  plans  for 
her  good  :  cold,  diftanr,  and  rcferved, 
flie  fcarcely  raifed  her  eyes  towards  me; 
and  when,  following  her  mother's  ex- 
ample, fhe  faid  (he  was  glad  to  fee  me 
well,  the  blood  rufhed  to  her  face  as  if 
fhe  had  committed  a  crime.  I  felc  at 
that  moment  a  new  fcnfation,  which  I 
certainly  did  not  bring  to  the  cotrage 
with  me ;  and,  though  I  could  noc  ac- 
count for  it,  this  coldnefs  and  rclerve 
awakened  in  me  an  anxiety  to  which  till 
that  moment  I  was  a  ftranger.  Though. 
a  cottager,  and  under  a  confiderablc  obli- 
gation to  me,  I  dreaded  the  lofs  of  her 

efteerrh, 
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efteem,  and  I  would  have  gladly  broken 
my  arm  again  for  fucb  another  look  as  it 
had  procured  me  before.  N",  it  was 
not  to  be  my  lot;  Fanny  was  coldly 
grateful,  refpedfu],  and  grave.  I  made 
feveral  attempts,  by  kind  Ipeeches,  to 
pu:  her  at  her  eafe  and  obtain  a  fmile, 
but  in  vain  ;  fhe  maintained  the  lame 
demeanour  while  I  remained.  As  I  lefc 
the  cottage,  however,  I  obfcrved  tears 
dart  to  her  eyes ;  and  I  was  perplexed 
the  more  to  account  *br  her  behaviour* 
In  my  way  back  to  Thornbury,  fhe  en- 
tirely occupied  my  thoughts,  and  be- 
came afterwards  almoft  the  conilant  fub- 
jecl:  of  them. 

"  Having  been  brought  up  altogether 
at  a  fchool,  the  inftru&ions  I  received 
related  chiefly  to  clafifical  knowledge  ^ 
for,  at  thefe  academics,  all  real  know- 
ledge of  things,  of  fociety,  of  the  paf- 
fions,  virtues,  vices,  and  general  nature 

of 
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of  man,  is,  as  you  know,  left  to  be  col- 
laterally picked  up  how  one  can.  With- 
out thinking  of  love  or  marriage,  or  the 
difference  of  fituations  in  life,  I  was, 
while  a  fchool-boy,  in  love  with  Fanny 
Rofs.  As  I  was  not  thought"  to  be  in 
any  danger  from  the  breaking  of  my 
arm,  it  had  not  been  deemed  necefTary 
to  inform  my  father  of  it  till  1  was  able 
to  go  our,  and  then  I  wrote  to  him  my- 
fcif  about  it,  a  few  days  before  I  took 
my  walk  to  Melford.  When  I  returned 
to  the  fchool,  I  found  a  kind,  affc£lion> 
ate  anfwer  from  him,  in  which  he  told 
me  that  my  matter  had  pronounced  rne 
diffidently  prepared  to  change  from  the 
fchool  to  the  univerfityj  and  that  a 
friend  of  his,  then  at  Briftol,  would  in  a 
few  days  call  for  me,  and  bring  me  up 
to  town  with  him.  This  intelligence, 
which  three  weeks  before  would  have 
been  the  moft  pleafing  I  could  receive, 

now 
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now  filled  me  with  confternation.  I  was 
wretched  at  the  thought  of  never  more 
feeing  Fanny  Rofs.  I  walked  towards 
Melford  the  very  next  day  j  but,  as  I 
approached  the  village,  I  rccolleded  the 
fokmnity  of  my  reception  the  day  be- 
fore, and  was  deterred  from  proceeding 
to  t^c  cottage.  The  fame  recollection 
kept  me  in  a  ftate  of  irrefolution  till  my 
fa  her 's  friend  arrived,  and  1  quitted  the 
country  without  another  fight  ot  Fanny. 
"  My  father  received  me  with 
great  afTcclion  ;  but  he  was  not  of  a 
communicative  difpofition  on  any  fub- 
je£l,  and  lead  of  all  on  his  affairs.  He 
Jived  with  (ome  fplendor,  pofTefling  a 
confide-rabic  fortune,  chiefly  perfonal. 
My  mother  had  been  dead  (ome  years, 
leaving  him  a  widower  with  two  chil- 
dren, my  filler  and  myfclf.  He  told 
me  that,  having  had  from  my  mailer  an 
excellent  character  of  me,  he  would  noc 

confine 
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confine  me  with  a  tutor  at  the  univer- 
fity ;  but  that  I  fhould  myfclf  make  my 
choice  of  the  affiftance  I  rnighc  want  in 
the  purfuit  of  my  ftudies ;  that,  to  enable 
me  to  provide  mylelf  with  whatever  was 
neceflary  to  complete  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  live  like  a  gmreman,  my 
allowance  fhould  be  liberal,  that  it  mould 
be  four  hundred  a-yearj  and,  if  that  did 
not  fuffice,  he  would  make-  it  five  :  all 
he  requefted  was  that  I  fhouid  be  ftridly 
juft  in  all  dealings,  and  form  rich  and 
refpedtable  connexions  j  hinting  thar, 
\vich  a  good  perfon,  mariners,  liberal 
expences,  and  conduct,  I  might  look 
high  among  the  daughters  of  wealth 
and  rank  for  a  wife.  When  he  men- 
tioned Cambridge  to  me,  I  expreffcd  a 
preference  for  Oxford ;  bccaufe  I  re- 
flected on  its  being  lo  much  nearer  to 
Mclford :  but,  for  a  reafon  which  he 
did  not  then  tell  me,  and  which  I  after- 
wards 
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wards  learned  was  his  fometimes  living 
incognito  himfcif  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  latter,  he  made  it  a  point  with  me 
to  go  to  Cambridge. 

"  Having  filled  my  pockets  with  mo- 
ney, he  advifed  me,  before  I  went  to  the 
univerfity,  to  go  and  pay  a  vifit  to  my 
fitter,  who  was  at  his  country -houfe  near 
Reading,  with  an  elderly  lady,  a  diflant 
relation,  who,  fince  my  mother's  death* 
had  kept  my  father's  houfe,  and  under 
whofe  proteclion  my  fitter  had  received 
education  from  proper  perfons.  This  I 
was  happy  to  do,  as  I  longed  to  fee  my 
fifter  i  and  accordingly,  after  fpending 
fome  days  with  him,  I  took  leave  oJ  him 
and  fee  out  for  Reading,  I  loved  my 
fifter;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thought 
on  the  way  only  of  Fanny  Rofs,  and  it 
came  into  my  head  to  divide  my  vifit 
between  them.  I  ftaid  three  days  in 
Berkshire  s  and  then,  pretending  a  wilh 

to 
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to  fee  an  old  fehoolfellow  who  lived  near 
Maryborough,  I  fee  out  unattended  acrofs 
the  country,  and,  avoiding  Thornbury, 
I  went  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Berkley, 
where  I  took  up  my  quarters.     On  the 
very  day  of  my  arrival,  an  incident  oc- 
curred really  worthy  of  a  romance,  and, 
if  I  had   but  a  book  in  my  hand,  you 
might  think  I  was  reading  you  a  novel. 
cc  After  refrcfhing  myfelf  at  the  inn, 
I  fet  out  with  the  dtfign  of  walking  to 
Melford,  which  is  but  two  miles  farther 
from  Berkley,  acrofs  the  fields,  than  it 
is  from  Thornbury.     About  half-way, 
at  a  little  difiance  from  me,  on  the  foot- 
track,  I  obferved  fomething  which,  as 
I  approached   it,   looked  like  a  book  5 
and  guefs  my  furprife,  on  taking  it  up, 
to  find  it  ir.y  own  Virg;l,  which  I  loft 
on  the  day  I  fought  for  Fanny  Rofs,  and 
which    I    had   never  thought  of  after. 
What  aftonifhed  me  was  the  neat  cafe  it 

had 
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had  got,  and  the  high  ftate  of  prefcrva* 
tion  it  was  in.  Opening  it,  I  found  my 
name  thus  written  by  myfelf,  E  libris 
Caroli  Cowfer  j  and  beneath  this  ap- 
peared, new  to  me,  and  in  a  hand  lefs 
free,  Charles  Cowper,  his  book-,  God 
llejs  him.  I  was  fitting  on  a  ftile,  exa- 
mining the  leaf,  when  the  found  of  fome 
one  approaching  attracted  my  notice  :  I 
looked  towards  Melford,  and  faw  a 
young  woman,  whom  I  foon  perceived 
to  be  Fanny,  in  the  fame  drefs  me  had 
on,  the  day  I  firft  faw  her. 

"  Unwilling  that  me  mould  know  me 
till  me  was  quite  clofe,  I  flipped  off  the 
ftile,  and  walked  flowly  along  the  crofs- 
hedge  with  the  Vi'gil  in  my  hand.  I 
had  made  but  a  very  few  paces,  when 
running,  and  out  of  breath,  (he  was  at 
my  heels.— c  That's  my  book,  fir,* 
cried  (he,  panting  violently, — '  And  do 
€  you  read  Latin,  Fanny  ?'  faid  I,  turn- 
ing 
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ing  round.     I  cannot  give  you  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  her  face  and  form  when 
fhe   recognized    me.      Surprife    rufhed 
into    her   counrenance ;    (he    continued 
panting,   and  was  turning  to  fly  away. 
This  I  caught  her  in  time  to  prevent. 
c  Sure  you  don't  know  me,  Fanny,'  faid 
I,  c  or  you  would  not  run  from   me.' 
This  remark  reftored   her  recollection, 
and  I  faw  that  it  told  her  fhe   had   be- 
trayed herfelf.     She  caft  her  eyes  to  the 
ground,  a  flight  blufh  tinged  her  fore- 
head -,  on  her  cheek  a  flight  blufh  could 
not  be   feen ;  a   fmile,   half  forced  half 
natural,  difplayed   her   beautiful   teeth; 
(he  handled  the  flounce  of  he.r  apron, 
and,  dropping  a  curtefy  with  fo.nething 
more  of  grace  than  rullics  ufually  do, 
faid :   c  Blefs    me !    who    fhould    have 
'  thought  of  feeing  you  here,  Mr.  Cow- 
c  per  ?    I  heard  you  were  gone    from 
*  Thornbury   long   ago.' — c  Yes/  faid 

I, 
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I,  c  I  went  away  ;  but  I  am  come  back 
«  on    purpofe    to   fee    you,    Fanny/— 

*  Blefs  me,   Mr.   Cowper/    cried  fhe, 

*  how  can  you  fay  fo  !' — c  I  fhould  have 
<  come  to  fee  you  again  before  1  went 
€  away/  faid  I,  '  only  you  did  not  ap- 
«  pear  glad  to  fee   me  the  time  I  did 

*  come.     Why  was  not  you  glad  to  fee 
c  me  ?'— *  Indeed,'  replied  fhe,  *  I  was 
«  glad,  but  — ' — c  But  what,  Fanny  ?* 
— *  Pray  don't  afk  me/  faid  fhe  :  6  you 

*  know  you  are  a  gentleman ;  and  fo 
c  Dick   Cowfel's   father,    one    of   our 
'  neighbours,  told  my  mother ;  and  that 
c  I  fhould  not  go  to  Thornbury  myfeif 

*  to  afk  after  your  arm  ;  and  that  it  was 
f  not  proper  for  a  young  woman  to  be 
f  too  thankful  to  a  gentleman :  but  I 
c  can't  for  my  foul  fee  why  a  poor  girl 
c  fhould  not  be  as  grateful  as  any  body 

*  elfe  j  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  think  I 
'  have  more  learning  than  Dick  Cow- 

«  fcl's 
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:  fel's  father,  though  he  is  a  very  good 
:  man ;  and  I  know  he  had  a  fpite  at  me 
'  for  refufing  Dick  lad  Thornbury  fair, 
:  and  faid  I  was  proud,  becaufe  I  had 

*  been  told  that  I  had  gentle  blood  in  my 
c  veins ;  for  they  fay  that  my  father's 
c  father's  father  was  a  gentleman,  yes 
c  indeed,    and  came   from  the  North ; 
c  and  that  it  was   through  honed  mif- 
«  fortunes  that  our  family  fell  away,  and 
€  was   obliged  to   work :    yes,  indeed, 

*  and  my  own  father  ufed  to  fpeak  as  if 

*  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  yet  he  was 
6  not  proud.     No  more  am  I,  I  allure 
c  you  j  for,  after  all,  what  is  blood  buc 
c  blood  ?  and   it  is  the  heart,  and  noC 
c  the  blood,  vyhich  makes  people  bet- 
c  ter  or  worfe.' 

<f  This  genuine  fimplicitv,  this  noble- 
nefs  of  nature  alone,  would  have  won 
my  heart,  but  former  events  had  already 
crptivated  me,  and,  to  know  that  Fan- 

VOL.  n.  F  ny's 
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ny's  coldnefs  and  referve  had  been  the 
refuh  of  compulfion,  gave  me  unfpeak- 
able  plealure,  f  You  are  right,  Fanny,' 
faid  I,  *  one  good  heart  is  wonh  more 

*  than  a  thoufand  empty  names ;  and 
1  fuch  a  girl  as  you  more  than  all  the 

*  artificial  babies  that  fafhion  can  pro- 

*  duce.'  — c  Dear   me,   Mr.   Cowper/ 
eried  fhe,  c  I  did  not  think  you  would 

*  banter  me  fo.'— c  I  do  not  banter  you: 
c  but  tell  me,  Fanny/  faid  I,  pointing 
to  the  name  that  had  been  written  on 
the  leaf  of  my  Virgil  after  I  loft  it,  c  did 

*  you  write  this  ?'     She  blufhed  and  he- 
fitated.     c  Perhaps/  continued  I,  e  you 
c  got  Dick  Cowfel  to  write  it.'— c  Dick 

*  Cowfel !'  cried  fhe,  laughing  :— -  it  was 
the  firft  time  I  had  feen  her  laugh  -,  and 
I    (aw    that    nature    had    endowed    her 
chearful  emotions  with  as  much  grace  as 
her  mournful  ones.  — c  Dick  Cowfel! 
6  if  I  could  not  have  done  it  my  felt,  I 

<  Ihould 
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c  fhould  never  have  thought  of  afking 
c  DickCowfcl:  Dick's  no  fcholar;  but 
c  he  is  a  very  good  young  man  though/ 
— f  And  not  a  bit  the  worf?/  faid  I, 
6  for  loving  you  :  but,  if  you  wrote  this 
c  with  your  own  hand,  Fanny,  I  hope 

*  you  mean  to  be  as  good  as  your  word, 

*  and    not  to  pray    without   meaning ; 

*  what  you  pray  for  you  can  give.' 

"  Fanny  did  not  exactly  underftand 
me ;  (he  looked  confounded  5  a  flight 
frown  brought  the  inner  points  of  her 
eye-brows  a  little  nearer  to  each  other. 
She  feemed  to  recollect  her  fittiation. 
c  Dear  me!1  flic  exclaimed,  c  what  am 
c  I  about  ?  I  fhould  be  at  home  by  this!* 
— *  Won't  you  anfwer  me  ?'  faid  I.— 
c  Sir!' — Oh  !  how  independent  of  for- 
tune and  of  rank  is  the  dignity  of  Virtue! 
all  things  elfe  they  may  embeliilh  and 
ennoble  ;  but  Virtue  carries  its  inherent 
nobility  into  every  bofom,  wherever 
F  2  found, 
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found,  and  is  as  glorious  in  the  peafant 
as  the  prince.  Fanny's  monofylhble 
pofTcfled  the  dignity  of  virtue ;  it  was 
fufficiently  emphatic,  without  being  bold. 
ImprelTed  with  notions  of  the  difference 
of  fituation,  her  humility  led  her  to 
imagine  that  virtuous  love  was  not  to 
be  expected  from  a  gentleman.  *  I  im- 
mediately undeceived  her.  *  Can  you/ 
cried  I,  c  fufpect  for  a  moment  thar, 
c  after  faving,  I  would  deftroy  you  ?  It 
'  would  be  afking  a  curfe,  Fanny,  not  a 
f  bleffing.  The  way  to  blefs  me  is  to 
'  be  my  wife.' — c  What  !'  cried  me, 
(  your  virtuous  wife  !  Oh,  no,  I  can 
c  never  hope  for  that !'  .1  had  feme 
difficulty  to  convince  her  that  I  was  fe- 
rious;  but  at  la[r,  in  the  innocence  of 
her  heart,  fhe  confetifed  that  I  had  been 
conilantiy  in  her  thoughts  i  that  (lie  had 
found  ?nd  fecrcttd  my  Virgil  for  love  of 
mej  and  that  flie  could  ^conceive  no 

happi- 
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kappinefs    whatever   equal   to   that   of 
being  my  wife. 

<c  Notwithstanding  thi?, 1  faw  a  degree 
of  corn punfl ion  poifoning  her  pleafure, 
in  the  comparative  view  (he  took  of  our 
fhuations  and  of  her  own  defective  educa- 
tion. With  refpect  to  the  former,  I  put  her 
in  mind  of  her  own  reafoning,  and  per- 
fuaded  her  that  happinefs  was  the  refult  of 
love  and  virtue,  without  reference  to  rank ; 
and  as  forthe  latter,!  told  her,that  I  would 
undertake  in  a  fhort  time  to  put  her  up- 
on a  par  with  the  beft-educated  of  her 
fex,  and  that  no  employment  on  earth 
could  be  fo  delightful  to  me.  c  Dear 
c  me  P  exclaimed  the  innocent,  lovely 
girl,  c  how  happy  we  might  be  in  read* 
*  ing  and  learning  all  day  long  !  and 
c  then,  as  to  the  matter  of  gentility,  I 
c  I  know  I  am  fure  if  you  could  find 
c  our,  that  I  come  of  a  very  good  family. 
<  Isn't  there  a  great  houfe  in  London 
F  3  where 
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*  where  every   body's  family   is  wrote 

*  down  in  big  rolls  of  paper  and  large 
'  books  with  painted  arms  ?  I  remem- 

*  ber  hearing  my  father   fay  that  my 
c  grandfather  told  him  that  our  family 
c  was   there/ — I  made  her   happy^jby 
faying,  that  I  would  inquire  whenTwent 
to  town:  but  that^whetherit^was  or  was 
not  fo,  I  did^not  care;  for  that,  in  my 
opinion,  a  virtuous  woman  was  far  above 
rubies. — c  Dear  me  !'  faid  (he,  c  that's 

*  a  verfe  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  5 

*  it  is  in  the  laft   chapter  3  I  can  fay 
c  from  that  verfe  to  the  end  by  heart ; 
<  fhall  I  fay  it  to  you  ?'— '  Do/  replied 
I,  c  and  let  .us  walk  on  towards  Mel* 
'  ford/     Her  heart  fluttered  with  de- 
light at  the   opportunity  fhe  found  to 
convince  me  that  fhe  had  fome  learning; 
and  beginning  with,  c  Who  can  find  a 

*  virtuous  woman,  for  her  price  is  above 
c  rubies/  fhe  repeated  to  thp  end  of  the 

chapter, 
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chapter,  blufhing,  and  watching,  in  fre- 
quent glances,  the  approbation  of  my 
countenance.  When  (he  had  done,  I 
could  not  help  throwing  my  arms  round 
her  and  kiffing  her;  at  which  (he  grew 
angry,  and  faid,  c  Now,  don't  you  do  that 
f  again,  Mr.  Cowper,  unlefs  you  want 
c  to  quarrel  with  me.'  I  allured  her  I 
would  not :  c  but,  Fanny,'  faid  I,  *  what 
c  you  have  been  repeating  is  both  family 
*  and  fortune  to  you  ;  and,  if  you  will 
c  promife  to  be  my  wife,  you  will  make 
c  me  happy.'  Her  anfwer  was,  that  I 
mud  afk  her  mother;  for,  as  to  what 
m.e  herfelf  would  do,  it  was  as  plain  as 
if  me  had  fpoken  it. 

<c  I  fee,  my  kind  friends,"  faid  Mr. 
Cowper, interrupting  his  narrative,  "  that 
<c  you  are  not  tired  of  my  circumftantial 
"  detail :  I  rejoice  at  it ;  for,  in  recall- 
<c  ing  thefe  events  of  my  life,  I  feel  my- 
"  felf  impelled  to  dwell  upon  them  with 
F  4  "  a  mi- 
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"  a  minutenefs  approaching  to  their  real- 
"ity:  but  I  muft,  however,  be  more 
"  brief,  or  I  (hall  have  to  poftpone  the 
"  reft  of  my  (lory  till  we  meet  at  Mari- 
Cf  ton,  as  I  have  fo  little  time  left  me  in 
"  town. 

"  Fanny,"  continued  he,  <c  having  in- 
nocently and  undefignediy  ihown  me 
how  favourable  her  heart  was  to  me,  I 
made  ufe  of  it  to  obviate  all  her  objec- 
tions, and  to  prevail  upon  her  to  aflift 
me  in  accomplifhing  our  union,  in  which 
kfs  difficulty  occurred  than  I  feared  ;  for 
I  conceived  that  her  mother  would  re- 
quire rny  father's  confcnt,  and  pique 
Fanny's  pride  into  a  refolution  not  to 
marry  without  it.  In  this,  however,  I 
was  miftaken  :  the  old  lady  had  indeed 
discovered  her  daughter's  inclination 
\vhilc  I  was  confined  at  Thornbury  by 
my  broken  arm  ;  and,  having  confulted 
.her  neighbour  Cowft),  had  prevented  her 

con- 
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continuing  to  call  daily,  and  had  given 
her  the  leffon  of  referve  which  fhe 
had  praclifed  at  the  vifit  I  made  them; 
but  this  had  only  been  in  confequence  of 
her  not  conceiving  it  poftible  that  I 
could  return  her  love  honourably,  and 
fhe  was  very  anxious  for  the  prelerva- 
tion  of  her  daughter's  innocence  and 
happinefs. 

•"  Giving  Fanny  her  Virgil,  I  fent 
her  on  to  tell  her  mother  what  had 
paffcd  between  us  j  and  I  determined  to 
go  and  talk  to  her  neighbour  Covvfel 
myfelf.  Though  (lie  called  Cowfel  her 
neighbour,  he  lived  full  half  a  mile  from 
her  up  the  river,  and  rented  fome  acres 
of  pafturage,  on  which  he  had  a  fofa 
cows,  that  fupplied  his  dairy  ;  and  Cow. 
lei,  in  a  fmall  way,  was  a  thriving  man. 
On  entering  his  houfe,  I  was  agreeably 
iurprifed  to  find  myfeif  received  by  the 
old  man  with  a  fmiie.  c  Walk  in,  Mr. 
F  5  <  Cowper/ 
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c  Cowper,'  faid  he,  *  walk  in ;  I  be 
(  quite  alone  :  my  dame,  with  Dick  and 
c  Sufan,  be  §11  gone  .to  Thornbury  the- 

*  day;  but  they  'ull  be  back  by  and  by. 
'  I  be  glad  to  fee  you,  and  always  (hall; 
c  for  I  love  a  good  a&ion  to  my  foul, 
<  and  I  have  loved  you  ever  fin'  you 
c  fought  for  Fanny  Rofs.  But  I  thought 
c  you  was  gone,  MafterCowper,!  thought 
c  you  was  gone.    What  brings  you  again 

*  into  thefe  parts  ?' — Glad  of  fo  fortu- 
nate an  opportunity  of  unburdening  my 
mind,  I  immediately  anfwered  him  with 
a  quellion  to  the   point:  c  Can't  you 
*~  guefs,  farmer  ?' — c  Hum  !  I  don't  like 
c  to   guefs,'   replied   Cowfel ;  c  I  have 
<%oo  much  refpedl  for  you  to  guefs  the 

*  only    thing  that  could  Icflen  it;  the 
c  only  thing  I  can  think  of  that  could 
c  bring  you  from  London  to  Melford/ 
— c  Though  I  am  fi\re  you  have  guefifed 
c  very  right,   farmer/   faid  I,  4  yet  I 

c  hope 
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c  hope  you  won't  like  me  the  worfe. 
c  Would  you  have  me  be  a  ftock  or  a 
c  (lone, without  feeling?' — <Jwouldhave 
*  you  be  an  honourable  man,  young  gen- 
«  tleman,'  replied  he  ;  f  and,  let  me  tell 
(  you,  that  won't  be,  if  what  I  guefs  be 
c  right.' — '  Come,  my  good  friend,* 
faid  I,  c  don'c  let  Fanny's  refufal  of 
c  Dick  prejudice  you  againft  me.* — 

<  Her  refufal  of  Dick  prejudice  me  !' 
cried  Cowfel  j  c  why,  you  don't  know 
c  me,  Matter  Cowper:  I  let  Dick,  poor 

<  toad,  afk  her  the  queilion,  to  fatisfy 
c  hifTelf  i  but,   Lord  blefs  your  heart ! 
c  Fanny  Rofs  be  fitter  for  a  fquire  than 
c  for  Dick.     Befides,  my  boy  had  only 
*  neighbour's  fare :    why,   fhe  has  re- 
c  fufcd  all  the  young  men  in  the  pariQi ; 
c  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind,  that's  the 
c  only  thing  I  diflike  in  Fanny  :  fhe  is 
c  as  proud  as  Lucifer ;  I  mean  as  to  a 
'  hufband  j  for,  as  to  every  thing  elfe, 

F  6  c  nobody 
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c  nobody  can  be  more  humble.  As  for 
'  refufing  Dick,  (he  was  in  the  right  j  I 
'  knew  (he  would :  bur,  when  (he  goes 
€  to  fefufe  men  of  property,  as  I  know 
•'  (he  ha?,  confound  her  pride ;  I  think 

*  Ihe  be  mad,  to   prefer  twiddling  and 
c  twitting  her  fingers  to  make  lace.' 

u  I  need  not  tell  you  how  delighted  I 
was  at  this  account  of- JFanny.  *  By 
c  Heaven  !  Cowfd/  criecl  I,  '  fhe  is 
c  the  mod  beautirul  creature  I  ever  faw.' 
— '  She  be/  replied  he;  «  I  allow  it: 
c  but  remember  this,  Matter  Cowper, 
f  you  have  rendered  her  a  fervice  ;  and, 
c  if  you  take  advantage  of  it  to  injure 
«  her  — '— *  I  injure  her !  farmer/  ex- 
claimed I. — c  No,  no/  continued  he, 
'  I  don't  think  you  would  defignedly  : 
f  but,  any  how,  it  would  be  fuch  a  fin, 
c  I  (hould  hate  you  r,s  much  as  I  love 

*  and   refpedt  you   now.' — *  Farmer/ 
faid  I,  warmly,  c  give  me  your  hand; 

<  and, 
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e  and,  if  ever  I  injure  her,  may  God 
<  for  fake  me  !' — f  Said  like  yourfelf/ 
cried  he,  fhaking  my  hand  heartily; 
c  faid  like  the  protedor  of  innocence  : 
€  but  now,  my  worthy  young  gentle- 
c  man,  take  an  old  man's  advice  in  this 
'  matter.  I  fee  you  would  not  willingly 
c  bite  at  the  Devil's  hook;  but  don't 
c  you  now,  don't  you  truft  yourfelf  to 
c  nibble  at  the  bait:  take  my  advice, 
€  I  fay;  to  the  right  about  wheel;  go 
c  back  to  London,  and  forget  Fanny 
'  Rofs.'— <  Forget  Fanny  Rofs  !'  I  ex- 
claimed, c  I  muft  firft  forget  to  fee,  to 
4  hear,  to  feel,  to  breathe  :  tell  me, 
4  farmer,  to  forget  all  the  functions  of 
4  life,  but  not  to  forget  Fanny  Rofs  !* 

4f  Cowfel  looked  grave  and  was  filent; 
but  when  I  opene'd  my  mind  to  him, 
which  I  immediately  did,  he  fmiled,  and 
told  me  I  was  too  good  for  this  world. 
c  Fanny,'  faid  he,  4  deferves  you,  and 

<i  fliould 
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4  I  fhould  be  happy  to  fee  her  your 
f  wife  ;  but  what  will  your  friends  fay  ?' 
— c  Farmer,'  replied  I,  c  as  they  don't 
c  know  Fanny  Rofs  fo  well  as  you  and 
<  I  do,  I  don't  mean  to  afk  them  till,  fay 
f  what  they  will,  they  can't  part  us, 
«  When  we  are  married,  they  will  find 

*  out  her  worth  -,  but,  if  I  fay  a  word 
c  before-hand,  they  will  call  me  mad, 
c  and  my  Fanny  mean.'—*  They  may 
c  be   miftaken   though/    faid    Cowfcl  5 
c  for -the  girl,  for  aught  I  know,  is  as 
c  well  born  as  yourfelf.     I  knew  her 

*  poor  father  -,  an  induftrious,  broken* 
€  hearted  creature,  that  laid  by  all  his 

*  little  fcrapings  together  to  teach  his 
6  daughter   reading   and    writing,    and 
«  buy  an  annuity  for  her  and  her  mo- 
c  ther,  in  cafe  of  his  deaths  for  he  al* 
c  ways   faid  he  (hould   not  live   long. 
f  Mafter  Cowper,  I  am  not  for  levelling 
c  diftindions  3  but  this  I  mud  fay,  thar, 

if  I 
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*  if  I  was  the  firft  lord  in  the  land,  and 
c  you  was  my  own  and  only  fon,  you 
c  fhould  have  my  full  confe-nt  to  marry 
c  Fanny  -,  for  I  know  her,  I  know  every 
c  firing  of  her  heart,  and  I  know  flie 
c  would  make  the  man  fhe  marries 
c  happy,  be  his  ftation  what  it  might.' 

cc  Finding  in  Cowfel  fentiments  like 
thefe,  it  was  not  difficult  for'me  to  make 
him  my  friend ;  but  I  was  afraid  of 
Dick,  as  I  could  hardly  hope  to  make  a 
friend  of  a  rival.  His  father,  however, 
put  me  at  my  eafe,  by  telling  me  that 
his  fon's  heart  was  not  made  of  fluff  to 
be  broke ;  but  that,  like  the  reft  of 
Fanny's  lovers,  he  had,  on  rejection, 
directed  the  ardour  of  his  paffion  to  ano- 
ther object,  with  whom  he  was  likely  to 
be  more  fuccefsful.  By  convincing 
Cowfel  of  my  difinterefled  and  honour- 
able views,  I  completely  won  his  affec- 
tion. He  confefled  he  had  warned  her 

mother 
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mother  againft  me,  and  had  been  the 
caufe  of  Fanny's  not  continuing  her  in- 
quiries for  me  at  Thornbury  ;  but  thae 
he  would  now  be  my  friend  with  the  old 
woman.  c  Yet/  faid  he,  c  there  is  one 

*  thing  to  be  confidered  ;  you  mayn't  be 

*  independent  of  your  friends;    and,  if 
c  they  fhould  be  fo  difpleafed  as  to  for- 
'  fake   you,    how   will  you  maintain  a 
'  family  ?' — *  They  will  never  forfake 

*  me/  faid  I,  *  for  marrying  Fanny  Rofs; 
t  but  I  have  even  thought  how  to  pro- 
c  vide  againft  that.     I  have  no  ambition 
'  to  be  great :  before  I  difclofe  my  mar- 
c  riage  I  will,  out  of  rny  income,  put  a 

*  fufficient  fum  into  your  hands  to  (lock 

*  a  good  range  of  pafture  ;  from  you  I 

<  will  learn  the  care  of  cattle;  and  my 

*  Fanny  and  I  will  make  cheefe  enough 
f  to  feed  all  our  little  ones,  and  as  many 

<  more/— r  God's  blefling  on  you!'  faid 
he,  fmiling;  *  it  cheers  my  fieart  to  hear 

f  you 
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«  you  talk  fo  wifely.     It  is  fuch  a  youth 
«  as  you  that  ought  to  be  the  hufband  of 
*  Fanny  Rofsj  and  her  hufband  you  fhall  j 
«  be/  ' 

ic  I  loft  no  time  in  improving  the  for- 
tunate imprefiion  I  had  made  on  the 
farmer's  mind,  but  begged  him  to  go 
with  me  immediately  to  her  mother. 
We  found  our  work  already  half  done 
by  the  reprefentattons  of  her  daughter; 
and  Cowfel  repeating  my  propofal  and 
my  plan,  accompanied  with  his  own 
hearty  approbation,  the  preliminaries 
were  foon  fettled.  The  banns  were  to 
be  regularly  published  at  the  parifli 
church ;  and  that  I  might,  as  to  rgfi- 
dence,  comply  with  the  rcquifition  of 
the  law,  Cowfel  offered  me  a  room  in 
his  houfc.  This  cfFer,  you  will  believe, 
I  readily  accepted,  and  promifed  to  be- 
come his  inmate  in  the  conrfe  of  the 
week,  I  then  took  my  leave,  haftened  to 

Berkley, 
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Berkley,  threw  myfelf  into  a  poft-chaife, 
and  was  in  London  early  next  day.  My 
point  was  to  obtain  my  father's  permii- 
fion  to  fpend  a  month  before  I  went  to 
Cambridge  with  my  friend  at  Marlbo- 
rough,  Ned  Neville;  you  remember 
him  at  Cambridge,  Aubrey  ?  and  it  was 
no  fooner  alked  than  granted.  He  made 
me  an  offer  of  one  of  his  fervants ;  but 
I  declined  it,  faying  I  preferred  hiring 
one  in  the  country.  I  packed  up  clothes 
and  every  thing  which  I  thought  I  mould 
want :  nor  did  I  forget  books,  maps, 
paper,  pens,  pencils,  a  good  micro- 
fcope,  and  feveral  other  optical  inflru- 
ments.  I  flaid  but  one  day  in  town,  the 
next  I  fpent  in  Berkfhire  with  my  fifter, 
and  the  day  following  with  my  friend  in 
Wikfhire.  Knowing  I  could  depend 
upon  him,  I  made  him  my  confident, 
and  fettled  the  channel  of  all  correfpon- 
dence  and  communication  through  his 

hand  5, 
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hands,  fo  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
may  plan  being  dete&ed.  I  then  once 
more  took  my  circuitous  route  to  Berk- 
ley j  and,  after  an  abfence  of  five  days* 
found  myfelf  mod  delightfully  fettled  in 
a  pieafant  room,  at  the  houfe  of  the 
friendly  farmer." 

Here  Mr.  Cowper  paufing,  Aubrey 
took  the  opportunity  of  ringing  the  bell, 
to  order  fome  refrefhments  j  and,  while 
Csefar  was  gone  for  fweetmeats,  cakes, 
and  wine,  Mr.  Cowper  defifted  from  his 
narrative,  leaving  an  interval  which  the 
party  filled  up  with  obfervations  on 
Fanny  Rofs's  beauty  and  character,  and 
on  the  piclurefque  fcenery  of  her  native 
village. 


CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  XVill. 
Continuation  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Hifl..ry* 

AFTER  a  few  minutes  devoted  to  the  re- 
pail  brought  by  Csefar,  Mr.  Cowper 
proceeded  thus  :  "  You  have  been  very 
cc  good  to  me,  my  friends ;  for,  I  con- 
"  fefs,  that,  inftead  of  remarks  of  the 
*c  nature  you  have  beftowed  on  my 
«  ftory,  I  expe&ed  fome  reflexions  on 
cc  the  duplicity  of  my  conduct  towards 
"an  indulgent  father.1'— «  I  think," 
faid  Aubrey,  ff  that  your  own  reflexions 
"  at  the  beginning  were  fufficient  to  di- 
cc  vert  all  fevericy  of  cenfure." — (C  It  left 
cc  us  nothing  to  fay  againft  you,  Mr* 
ct  Cowper/1  laid  Arthur :  "  I  am  lure 
C(  -you  would  never  have  deceived  him, 
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"  if  he  had  made  himfelf  your  friend  as 
"  well  as  your  father."—"  You  arc 
cc  riglv,  my  dear  boy,"  Aid  Mr.  Cow-' 
per;  "  I  fhould  have  been  as  incapable 
<c  of  veiling  my  heart  from  him  as  you 
"  from  your  father  ;  and,  in  meditating 
"  on  my  life,  I  am  lefs  fevere  on  myfelf 
ef  for  a  breach  of  filial  confidence  than 
"  for  the  act  of  duplicity  irfelf ;  all  de- 
"  ceit,  ail  hypocrify,  are  offences  of  the 
"  blacked  dye  againft  the  pure,  grand 
"  Source  of  Truth.  I  early  became  fo 
"  fenliblc  of  this,  that  the  flighted  want 
"  of  candour  appeared  to  me  the  chief 
"  badge  by  which  we  might  difunguiih 
"  thofe  vicious  fpirits  that  are  under  the 
"  dominion  of  the  Father  of  Faliehood: 
"  but  it  was  not  till  I  had  fevercly  felt 
u  the  effcfts  of  it  that  I  became  alive  to 
ct  the  horror  with  which  it  has  ever 
"  fjoce  infpired  me.  I  will  not  preach 
"  candour  to  you,  my  dear  chllJren,  for 

'c  you 
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<*  you  need  no  fermon  on  ihe  fubject ; 
cf  but,  as  you  advance  in  life,  you  will 
c<  invariably  obftrve  difingenuoufaefs  to 
"  be '  the  cement  of  mifcry  and  vice. 
"  Togo  on  with  my  (lory  : 

<f  My  friendly  farmer  had  employed 
the  time  of  my  abfence  not  only  in  inte- 
refting  his  own  family,  but  the  whole 
parifh  in  Fanny's  happinefs  and  mine ; 
and,  to  complete  the  acquifition  of  their 
good  will,  I  went  among  the  neigh- 
bours and  made  myfelf  as  agreeable  to 
them  as  I  poflibly  could ;  fo  that,  when 
our  names  were  proclaimed  on  the  en- 
fuing  Sunday,  the  publication  was  heard 
throughout  the  congregation  without 
furprife.  As  to  the  clergyman ;  you 
muft  know,  that  the  vicar  of  Melford 
having  been  for  fome  time  in  a  very  pre- 
carious ftate  of  health,  had,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  phyficians,  gone  on  a  voyage 
to  a  fouthern  climate ;  and  the  curate 

who 
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who  performed  the  duty  of  the  parifh 
was  a  young  man,  whofe  father  Jived  at 
Beikley,  and  with  whom,  on  a  principle 
of  frugality,  he  chafe  to  refide.  He 
did  not  know  half  of  the  parifhoners ; 
and  the  names  of  Charles  Cowper  and 
Frances  Rofs  patted  his  lips  with  as 
much  indifference  as  thofe  of  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe  iflue  from  the  mouth 
of  a  lawyer. 

"  Every  thing  feemed  to  favour  our 
union ;  and,  as  I  already  looked  upon 
Fanny  as  my  wife,  I  made  the  moft  of 
the  intervening  weeks  in  cultivating  her 
ideas  and  talents  :  I  confidered  her  as  a 
beautiful,  unclafled  wild* flower,  that  I 
was  tranfplanting  into  the  garden  of 
MIND  j  and  no  floriftever  took  fuch  de- 
light in  varying  the  flreaks  of  his  tulip, 
or  in  multiplying  and  enriching  the  pe- 
tals of  his  carnation,  as  I  in  expanding 
the  knowledge  and  cultivating  the  under- 

{landing 
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Handing  of  my  intellectual  blofibm.  To 
teach  thofe  we  love  is  a  pafllon  natural  to 
the  human  bread;  it  is  ftrongeft  in  young 
minds,  and  even  children  we  fee  pofiefs 
it.  I  had  learned  much,  and  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn  5  but  I  was  fuffi- 
ciently  advanced  to  be  Fanny's  tutor; 
and,  were  I  to  recommend  an  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  making  love,  it 
would  be  that  it  fhould  commence  with 
the  lover's  being  the  tutor  of  his  mif- 
trefs  in  the  rudiments  of  fome  of  the 
iciences. 

<c  Before  our  probationary  weeks 
elapfed,  my  lovely  pupil  read  the  Spec- 
tator fluently,  and  fcidom  failed  in  the 
orthography  of  common  words;  buc 
then,  remember  fhe  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  before.  Nor  did  fhe  alone 
profit  by  my  arTcc~lion  for  her :  for  the 
fake  of  prudent  appearances,  as  well  as 
friendfhip,  Sufan  Cowfel  was  very  often, 
7  if 
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if  not  always  with  us ;  and  Sufan  im- 
proved by  my  le&ures:  Sufan  was  a 
good  girl,  and  afterwards  married  and 
fettled  well.  Her  brother  Dick  and  I 
foon  became  friends  -,  and  Dick  too,  I 
flatter  myfelf,  was  not  the  worfe  for  my 
convcrfation :  but,  to  do  juftice  to  the 
whole  parifh,  I  mud  fay  that  there  was 
a  fomething  in  the  underftanding  and 
manners  of  its  inhabitants  which,  like  the 
countenance  of  their  country,  and  the 
neatnefs  of  their  village,  exalted  them  in 
my  mind.  It  was  a  fomething  that 
clearly  evinced  a  pervading  influence  of 
foul :  the  very  villagers  had  a  fober  felf- 
refpecl:,  unmixed  with  arrogance  in 
their  demeanour,  a  juftnefs  of  thinking 
on  the  fubje&s  to  which  their  thinking 
extended,  and  a  kindnefs  in  their  man- 
ners that  more  than  fupplied  the  place 
of  urbanity.  I  thought  fo  then,  and  I 
never  afterwards  altered  my  opinion. 
VOL.  ii.  G  "  Struck 
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"  Struck  with  this  effect:,  when  the 
abatement  of  more  vivid  contemplations 
permitted  it  to  recur  to  my  mind,  I  was 
led  to  inquire  for  a  caufe,  and  I  found  a 
very    natural  one :  for  three   fuccefiive 
generations,   the  parifh  of  Mtlford  had 
been  bleiTcd  with  vicars  of  a  truly  paf- 
toral  charade*  ;  and  the  actual   incum- 
bent,  whom  the  parifhioners  had  in  a 
body  petitioned  to   yield  to  the  advice 
of  his  phyficians,  and  go  abroad,  to  fave 
his  life   and   gain  new  health,  was   the 
fucceffor   of  his  father ;  for  the  prefen- 
tation  of  the   vicarage   belonged  to  an 
elder  branch  of  the  family.     The  vene- 
rable vicar  whom  he  fuccceded  had  lived 
upwards  of  forty  years  among  them  :  as 
he  grew  old,  his  fon  acted  as  his  curate  •> 
and  they  had  both,   with  apoftolic  fince- 
rity  and  ardour,  devoted  themfelves  to 
the  care  of  the  fouls  entrufted  to  them. 
They  did  not  confine  their  miniftry  to 

a  cold 
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a   cold    reading    of  the   Liturgy,   and 
weekly    common-place    expofitions    of 
obfcure  texts ;  they  did  not  even  deem 
preaching  and  praying  their  principal 
duty.     The  going  to  church  they  con- 
fidered  as  periodical  meetings  for  the 
purpofe  of  general  praife,  thankfgiving, 
and  {application ;  and  the  fermon  as  a 
lecture  read  by  the  father  of  a  family : 
but  they  were  far  from  confidering  it  as 
the  bed  opportunity  of  rectifying  the 
underftanding,    improving   the    hearts, 
and  forming  the  fouls  of  their  parimion- 
ers  for  falvation.   The  chief  fervice  they 
rendered  them  was  through  the  means 
of  friendly   condefcenfion  and   familiar 
talk.    The  doctrines  of  their  Bible  were 
not  neatly  put  by  to  be  neatly  produced 
on   fet  occafions ;  but  the   precepts  of 
their    Matter,    his  life,  and  death,  the 
(late  of  mankind,  and  the  neceffity  of 
induftry,  were  inculcated  in  private  in 
G  2  an 
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an  eafy,  chearful  manner;  as  a  kind 
phyfician  explains  the  nature  of  his 
friend's  malady,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
medicine  which  he  prefcribes  for  his 
reftoration.  They  fowed  the  feeds  of 
true  religion  and  found  fenfe,  without 
mixing  the  grains  of  enthufiafm.  They 
evinced  the  intereft  of  laying  up  a  trea- 
fure  in  another  life,  from  the  certainty  of 
leaving  this ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
inculcated  honeft  employment  in  this  as 
one  of  the  means  of  amafling  that  trea- 
furej  and  taught,  that  the  excefiive  fer- 
vour which  was  unfavourable  to  tempo- 
ral duties,  was,  in  that  very  refpect,  un- 
favourable alfo  to  eternal  hopes.  In 
Ihort,  the  inhabitants  of  Melford,  their 
fathers  and  their  children,  had  been  fo 
tutored  by  their  amiable  and  eftimable 
niinifters,  that  the  natural  glow  of  the 
human  mind,  neither  producing  on  the 
one  hand  an  independent  arrogance, 

nor, 
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nor,  on  the  other,  running  into  imagi- 
nary fervours  and  fuperftition,  had 
formed,  if  I  may  fo  exprcfs  myfelf,  that 
humble  dignity  of  foul  which  marked 
the  character  of  my  fellow-parifhioners, 
and  in  which,  I  hope,  they  are  not  fingu* 
lar.  But  I  digrefs,  Aubrey,  and  ufurp 
your  province."-—"  The  obfervation," 
faid  Aubrey,  cc  conveys  a  reproach 
cc  which  1  dcferve  $  but  I  mean  to  re- 
€C  form,  Cowper :  Oh !  that,  inftead  of 
"  looking  forward  to  Aubrey- Flail,  I 
ct  had  early  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  the 
"  vicars  of  Mtiford  !  but  Mariton  (hall 
"  be  another  Mclford."— "  Blefs  you  !" 
faid  Mr.  Cowper,  c<  Mariton  is  one  of 
<l  the  mod  fafhionable  places  in  the 
cc  whole  country*" — <c  But  pray,  Mr. 
<l  Cowper,"  laid  '  Arthur  -  William, 
"  what  became  of  Fanny  Rofs  all  this 
"  time  ?"  The  whole  group  laughed 
at  Arthur-William's  queftion.  "  My 
G  3  <4  dear 
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"  dear  fellow,"  faid  Mr.  Cowper,  de- 
lighted  with  his  attention,  "  fhe  was 
*f  making  her  wedding- clothes."  — 
"  Oh  !  then/'  cried  Arthur- William, 
"  you  are  going  to  be  married  foon 
"  now  !J> — Mr.  Cowper  gazed  at  him 
fondly.  Archur- William's  prefent  tenfe 
had  in  view  the  action  of  the  ftory;  to 
Mr.  Cowper  it  reftored  the  actual  pro- 
fpect  of  unfpent  happintfs.  "  Dear 
"  boy  !"  faid  he,  with  an  emotion 
which  he  fubdued  as  it  rofe  ;  "  yes,  our 
"  wedding-day  approached  $  and  Fanny 
"  was  bufy  in  preparing  her  drefs  for 
"  the  occafion. 

<c  I  had  brought  from  London  with 
me  fome  laces  and  muflins,  of  different 
patterns,  to  make  her  gowns,  and  fomc 
drawings  of  fafhions  to  guide  her  in 
making  them  •>  bur,  — oh  !  how  juftly 
had  nature  framed  her  mind  !  —  though 
Ihe  admired  them,  me  perfuadcd  me  to 

give 
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give  up  the  idea  of  her  becoming  fud- 
denly  fine,  and  to  allow  her  to  choofe 
herfelf  what  (he  mould  wear.  It  was 
the  mod  modeft,  the  mod  becoming 
drefs  I  ever  faw ;  it  was  plain,  and  not 
richer  than  that  which  her  companion 
and  bride-maid,  Sufan  CowfeJ,  wore  on 
the  occafion :  it  is  eafily  defcribed, 
being  merely  a  white  gown,  differing 
from  her  old  ones  only  in  the  make, 
which  (he  confented,  at  my  requeft,  to 
copy  from  the  Grecian  mode  of  one  of 
my  drawings.  She  wore  a  ftraw-hac, 
which,  as  well  as  her  gown,  was  deco- 
rated with  white  ribbons;  and,  on  her1 
neck,  was  a  coral  necklace,  i  have  al- 
ready painted  Fanny  to  you,  and  I  mall 
now  leave  you  to  drefs  her  in  her  bridal- 
garments;  I  ihall  only  fay,  that  the 
emotion  of  gratitude  in  her  counte- 
nance was  now  unmixed  with  pain  ;  ano- 
ther ftill  more  powerful  auxiliary  of 
G  4  beauty 
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beauty  had  taken  its  place,  and  that  was 
love  attended  with  joy ;  it  beamed  from 
her  lips,  it  gliftened  in  her  eyes,  it  ani- 
mated every  motion.  Artlefs,  devoid 
of  vanity,  globing  with  benevolent  af- 
fecYions,  my  Fanny  was  the  mod  beau- 
tiful creature  I  ever  faw.  Our  wedding- 
day  was  a  feftival  to  the  whole  parifh. 
Young  Cowfel  and  his  fifter  were  the 
bride- man  and  bride -maid;  fcveral 
handfome  young  women,  clad  in  white, 
attended  Fanny  to  church;  old  Cowfel 
gave  her  away  ;  the  curate  bleflcd  us, 
and  the  bk fifing  was  echoed  from  one 
end  of  the  parifh  to  the  other.  I  was 
the  happieft  of  human  beings. 

"  Soon  after  my  marriage,  it  was  ne- 
ceiTary  for  me  to  return  to  town,  and  pro- 
ceed to  enter  my  name  at  Cambridge.  I 
left  Fanny  under  the  care  of  her  mother 
and  Cowfel,  and  fet  out  to  take  every 
precaution  neceilaryfor  enfuring  the  con^ 

ccalment 
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ccalment  of  my  marriage,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  my  plan.  Inftead  of  going  di- 
rectly to  London,  I  went  to  Marlbo- 
rough,  in  order  to  confult  my  friend 
Neville,  who  was  alfo  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  the  fame  univerfity,  the  head  of 
his  family  pofieffing  the  hereditary  eftate 
in  an  adjacent  county.  Having  fully 
unbofomed  myfelf  to  Neville,  he  ob- 
tained his  father's  confent  to  proceed  to 
town  with  me,  on  mypromife  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  uncle's, ..  and  thence  to 
college. 

"  Old  Mr.  Neville  having  told  his 
fon  that  he  meant  to  allow  him  a  fum  of 
money  to  furnifh  a  library,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  in  London,  to  get  from 
my  father  a  fum  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
His  difpofition  was  very  liberal,  and  he 
defired  me  not  to  be  niggardly  in  the 
purchafe  of  books.  He  was  happy  that 
L  was  to  accompany  Neville-,  and  recom-- 
G  5  mended 
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mended  to  me  to  make  ufe  of  his  con- 
nexions in  eftablifhing  myfelf  in  the  uni- 
verfity;   for,  though  he  had  purpofed 
to  accompany  me,  and  introduce  me  to 
fome  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge,  he  preferred  the  opportu- 
nity which  offered,  both  as  it  led  to  fu- 
perior  connexion,  and  faved  him  a  jaunt 
for  which  he  had  but  little  time.   When 
we  took  leave  of  him,  he  put  a  hundred 
pound  bank-note  in  my  hand,  for  my 
quarter's  allowance,  which  he  told  me 
fhould  be  always  paid  in  advance.     He 
then  gave  me  a  draft  on  his  banker  for 
three   hundred   pounds,   which   he  faid 
.was  for  my  books  when  I  was  fixed.     I 
was  extremely  graceful  to  my  father  for 
this  liberality  ;  and  my  gratitude  was  on 
the  point  of  betraying  my  fecret,  when 
the  effufion  of  it  was  checked  by  my  re- 
coiled ion  of  the  injunctions  I  had  before 
received  from  him,  which,  you  remem- 
ber, 
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ber,  were  crowned  with  the  hope  of 
my  rinding  a  wife  among  the  rich  and 
the  great.  I  contented  myfelf,  there- 
fore, with  thanking  him  warmly,  and  let 
out  with  Neville  for  Bigglefwade,  where 
we  fpent  two  days ;  and,  on  the  third, 
were  accompanied  to  Cambridge  by  his 
uncle,  who  recommended  us  to  perfons 
of  influence. 

"  We  were  fortunately  fettled  toge- 
ther at  Trinity,  in  rooms  fufficiently 
commodious  for  us  both,  and  the  more 
fo,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  be  as  little 
at  college  as  poflible.  As  foon  as  we 
were  left  to  ourfelves,  I  digefted  my. 
plan  with  Neville,  whofe  friendfhip, 
which  had  hitherto  veiled  my  clandef- 
tine  happinefs,  was  now  to  guard  me  in 
my  bled  obfcurity.  I  told  him,  that  I 
did  not  mean  to  devote  one  farthing  of 
my  three  hundred  pound  draft  to  books; 
and  he  agreed,  if  ever  my  father  fhould 
o  6  come. 
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come  to  Cambridge,  to  let  his  library 
pafs  for  mine  :  he  was  alfo  to  be  the 
channel  of  my  correfpondence  with  my 
family ;  and,  if  any  friend  of  my  father's 
unexpectedly  called,  he  was  to  give 
fome  confiflent  account  of  my  abfence, 
and  forward  immediate  intelligence  to 
me.  You  may  be  fure  I  flaid  no  longer 
at  Trinity  than  was  neceflary  to  fettle 
my  plan  :  as  foon  as  I  had  kept  my  firft 
term,  I  Ihook  hands  with  Neville,  gave 
up  Granta  to  the  afliduities  of  mathe- 
matical geniufes  and  poetical  imagina- 
tions, and  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to 
Melford. 

<c  What  a  dream  of  happinefs !  nor 
was  it  very  tranfient;  it  lafted — but  I 
will  not  anticipate — it  was  happinefs  j — 
it  now  appears  but  a  dream,  i  will  not 
dwell  upon  it;  but  when  I  look  back, 
eyen  at  this  day,  I  think  it  was  rational 
happinefs.  My  time  was  chiefly  fpent 

in 
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in  improving  Fanny,  and  increasing  my 
own  knowledge  -,  nor  do  I  think  I  loft 
much  by  tutoring  inftead  of  being  tu- 
tored. On  my  return  to  Melford,  my 
thoughts  were  bent  on  fecuring  fomc 
provifion  for  Fanny,  that  fhould  defy  all 
caprice  of  temper  or  fortune ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  was  determined  that 
my  family  mould  receive  her  as  my 
wife :  but  thefe  were  things  that  could 
not  take  place  at  once  ;  and  Fanny  was 
not  only  convinced  that  it  was  better  to 
delay  making  the  confeflion,  as  I  had 
flated  to  Cowfel,  but  wifhed  it  for  ano- 
ther reafon,  which  was,  that  it  would 
render  her  fitter  to  converfe  with  her 
fifter-in-law :  and,  as  for  the  honour  of 
being  noticed,  it  had  never  entered  her 
head  ;  for  her  views  ftrayed  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  real  happinefs. 

"  Meanwhile,  to  their  great  joy,  I 

imparted 
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imparted  to  Fanny  and  her  mother,  and 
alfo  to  our  friend  farmer  Cowfel,  my 
intention  of  fecuring  a  lading  habitation 
at  Melford,  be  my  fortune  in  life  what 
it  might.  Mrs.  Rofs's  cottage  flood  on 
a  little  eminence,  commanding  fuch  pic- 
turefque  fcenery,  that  I  had,  from  the 
firft  moment  of  my  certainty  of  Fanny's 
heart,  caft  my  eyes  upon  it,  as  a  fpot  to 
be  improved  and  dedicated  to  love  and 
happinefs.  With  Cowfel's  advice  and 
afiiftance,  I  purchafed  it  and  about  fix 
acres  of  land  round  it.  The  purchafe- 
money  J  paid  after  my  next  trip  to  Cam- 
bridge, when  I  returned  with  my  fecond 
quarter's  allowance  and  the  cafh  for  my 
father's  draft,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
which  I  put  into  Cowfcl's  hands  for  my 
wife. 

"  As  we  lived  well  upon  the  half  of 
my  income,  for  love  can  live  well  upon 

a  little, 
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a  little,  I  laid  out  four  hundred  pounds 
in  extending  our  cottage  and  beautifying 
the  ground  about  it.     I  did  not  fcruple 
to  take  my  father  at  his  word,  in  refpect 
to  the  fum  for  books,  and,  in  one  of  my 
trips  to  Cambridge,  I  drew  upon  him 
for  an  additional  two  hundred  pounds. 
Building,  gardening,  and  mental  culti- 
vation, fo  occupied  my  Fanny  and  me, 
that  the  world  was  nothing  to  us,  and 
we  conceived  all  blifs  to  concentrate  in 
loving,  raifing  fhrubs  and  flowers,  laying 
out  walks,  contriving  viftas,  and  enlarg- 
ing and  diverfifying  our  ideas.     In  the 
firft  year  our  happinefs  was  increafed  by 
the  birth  of  a  daughter.     Here  was  a 
new  fenfation  for  us !  to  tell  you  what  I 
felt  on  finding  myfelf  a  father  is  impof- 
fible ;  and  to  you,  Aubrey,  would  be 
needlefs.    Fanny's  feelings  on  becoming 
a  mother  were  perhaps  (till  more  exqui- 
fitej  and  our  little  girl  called  forth  in 

both 
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both  of  us  thofe  fweet  fenfations  Nature 
kindles  in  the  breafts  of  parents.  We  had 
her  chriftened  Frances.  From  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  her  cooing,  fmiling,  and 
walking,  in  the  firft  year  of  her  life,  we 
thought  her  a  wonder,  and  we  called  her 
little  Miracle. 

"  It  was  when  my  child:  was  about 
fourteen  months  old  that  my  father  in- 
formed me  of  his-  being  advifed  to  go 
and  refide  for  fome  time  in  a  more 
fouthern  climate,  and  of  his  intention  to 
take  my  fifter  with  him  :  however,,  my 
plan  of  difcovering  my  fituation  was  not 
mature,  and  I  fuffered  them  to  take  leave 
of  me,  without  breathing  a  word  upon 
the  fubjed.  My  father  told  me  that  my 
income  mould  continue  to  be  regularly 
paid  j  but,  at  the  fame  time,  hinted  to 
me,  that  he  fhould  not  be  forry  to  hear 
that  I  was  in  the  good  graces  of  one  of 

the 
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the  Mifs  Nevilles,  who  were  both  girls 
of  large  fortune." 

"  I  wonder,"  cried  Arthur-William, 
"  that  he  did  not  find  you  out  before  he 
«  went."— «  So  do  I,  Mr.  Cowper," 
faid  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  <c  for  your  old  maf- 
<c  ter  at  Thornbury  mud  have  known 
•"  of  your  marriage  -,  and  one  would 
Cf  think  that  he  would  have  conceived 
c<  it  his  duty  to  inform  your  father  of  it." 
— "  I  did  not  think  of  mentioning  the 
"  le&ure  I  received  from  him  on  the 
"  occafion,"  replied  Mr.  Cowperj  cc  but* 
"  he  talked  to  me  pretty  roundly,  I  af- 
Cf  fure  you.  He  did  not,  however,  know 
<c  of  it  till  it  was  too  late  to  interfere  to 
cc  any  good  purpofe  ;  and  he  was  too 
cc  rational  not  to  fee  the  propriety  of  my 
"  plan  of  temporary  concealment:  of 
"  courfe,  he  remained  filent  from  a  good 
"  motive." — <c  I  cannot  help  wifliing," 
faid  Arthur,  tc  that  your  father  had 

"  known 
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"  known  it  before  you  parted/*— "  It  is 
"  the  wifti  of  a  pure  heart,"  faid  Mr. 
Cowper,  "  and  moft  devoutly  do  I  now 
"  wifh  it  too.  What  mifery  would  it  not 
cc  have  faved  me  !  You  will  perhaps  pity 
<c  me,  my  dear  young  friend,  when  you 
€C  hear,  as  you  will  prefently,  how  dearly 
<c  I  have  expiated  this  want  of  candour/* 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
Continuation  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Hiflory* 

<e  MY  father's  abfence  from  England," 
faid  Mr.  Cowper,  refuming  his  narra- 
tive, "  encreafed  chc  fecurity  of  my  fe- 
cret,  and  I  completely  refigned  my- 
felf  to  the  full  ftream  of  happinefs,  fo 
early  my  lot  in  life.  Fanny,  by  the 
progrefs  of  her  mind,  daily  improved 
her  charms;  and  her  delight  in  the 
tender  offices  of  a  mother  endeared  her 
more  and  more  to  my  heart.  Our  little 
dominions  flourilhed,  the  grounds  were 
already  clothed  by  the  rifing  of  the 
fhrubs  which  we  had  planted,  and,  while 
our  fruit-trees,  our  firs,  willows,  fyca- 
mores,  and  elms,  were  making  their 

flower 
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flower  progrefs,  the  protection  of 
walnut-trees  and   wild  cherry  furnifhed 
enough   of   the   fublime    of   vegetable 
fcenery  to  the  cottage,  which  was  now  a 
commodious  little  habitation.     To  the 
original  cot,  I  had  added  a  fimple  build- 
ing of  two  (lories,  with  a  bow  in  front, 
flightly  curved;  and  to  this  building  I 
had  joined  the  counterpart  of  the  origi- 
nal cot :  the  little  wings  were  dedicated 
to  bed-chambers  and  offices;  and  the 
middle  was  formed  into  a  hall,  parlour, 
and  a  room  of  confiderable  fize  up  ftairs. 
The  architecture  was  rural,  and  our  fur- 
niture ufeful,   plain,  and   cheap.     The 
outfide   of  our    habitation    was   pichi- 
refque  :    the    curved    centre    appeared 
handfome,  in  white  plainer  between  the 
two  fides,  which  looked  like   bowers,*, 
jeflamines,    honey-Tuck-les,    and    other 
luxuriant    plants    being    trained    every 
where  about  them  ;  for  Fanny  had  al- 
ready 
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ready  learned  to  delight  in  the  bower  of 
Adam  and  Eve."  —  "  What!  that/* 
faid  Arthur- William,  "  where  there  was 
"  laurel  and  myrtle,  rofes  and  jafmines? 
"  Emily  knows  it  by  heart/1—"  Then," 
faid  Mr.  Cowper,  "  (he  will  repeat  the 
"  lines  for  me,  I  know,  to  give  my 
"  tongue  a  little  red."  Emily  fmiled  at 
Arthur-William,  and,  calling  him  little 
rogue,  repeated  Milton's  dcfcription : 

"  The  roof 

"  Of  thickell  covert  was  inwoven  fliade 
*'  Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
"  Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  fide 
'*  Acanthus  and  each  od'rous  bufhy  fhrub 
"  Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  walk ;  each  beauteous 

"  flower, 

*'  Iris  all  huts,  rofes  and  jeffamine, 
*'  Rear'd  high  their  flourifh'd  heads  between, 

"  and  wrought 

«'  Mofaic  ;   under  foot  the  violet, 
"  Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
*'  Broider'd  the  ground.*' 

"  I  thank 
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"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mifs  Au- 
"  brey,"  faid  Mr.  Cowper,  and  then 
proceeded :  '<  There  was  in  more  re- 
fpecls  than  one  fimilarity  enough,  at 
Jeaft  in  our  ideas,  between  the  dwelling 
of  our  firft  parents  and  that  which  we 
had  made,  to  induce  us  to  think  it  a  Pa- 
radife,  and  we  were  inclined  to  give  it 
the  name,  but  that  the  heavenly  title 
belonged  to  the  whole  diftrid  around  us. 
We  thought,  however,  that,  allowing 
Melford  to  be  Paradife,  we  might  call 
our  cottage  Eden-bower,  a  name  which  it 
retains  to  this  day/' — "  Who  lives  there 
"  now  ?"  faid  Arthur-William,  who  was 
the  only  one  of  the  party  that  felt  no 
reluctance  in  interrupting  Mr.  Cowper. 
— "  Lee  me  fee,"  faid  Mr.  Cowper; 
"  who  lives  there  now  ?— We  will  afk 
Edmund  to-morrow.  In  the  mean 
time,  fuppofe  I  tell  you  who  was  one  of 
the  mod  agreeable  of  its  vifitors  at  the 
time  I  was  talking  of.  Soon  after  our 

little 
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little  Fanny  was  born,  Mr.  Grey,  the 
worthy    vicar     of    Mrlford,     returned 
with  new   health   and    vigour,   and    he 
and  Mrs.  Grey,  for  they  had  no  family, 
returned    their    refidence    at    the    vi- 
carage.    He    had   been  punctually  in- 
formed of  all  that  paiTed  in  his  parifh. 
At  firft  he  thought  proper  to  affume  a 
referve,    indicative    of  difpleaiure,   not 
only  to   us,   but  to  Mr.  Cowfel :  but, 
after  invelligating   the  whole    bufmefs, 
and  informing  himftlf  of  the  life  we  led, 
he  relaxed ;  and,   having  folemnly  ex- 
preiTed  his  difapprobation  of  our  clandef- 
nne  proceeding,   not  only   forgave  us, 
but  foon  became  attached  to  us. 

cc  Mrs.  Grey,  plea  fed  with  the  im- 
provement of  my  Fanny,  and  equally 
with  her  unaltered  modefty  and  diffi- 
dence, called  her  her  daughter,  received 
her  with  affection,  and  prefented  her  to 
her  friends  as  her  equal;  while,  in  pri- 
5  vate, 
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vate,  (he  lavifhed  the  higheft  encomiums 
on  her,  which,  fupported  by  a  judicious 
account  of  the  pretenfions  of  her  fa- 
mily, foon  obtained  her  the  notice  of 
the  vicar's  friends.     She  mingled  with 
genteel  company  as  if  fhe  had  been  bred 
in  it  from  her  infancy  ;  and,  before  I  left 
her  to  go  abroad,  the  fir  ft  duchefs  in  the 
country  would  not  have  blufhed  to  in- 
troduce her  at  court.     But  parade,  and 
pomp,  and  fafhion,  were  the  lad  things 
that  would  ever  have  fwayed  her  heart: 
her  heart  was  at  home  ;  it  had  taken  root 
at  Eden-bower,  and  there  it  delighted  to 
expand.     I  was  but  too  happy, 

"  At  length  I  received  the  fatal  letter 
that  called  me  from  my  paradife  ;  that 
was  to  awake  me  from  my  celeftial 
trance.  My  father,  in  the  moil  urgent 
terms,  defired  to  fee  me  without  delay. 
I  communicated  the  fad  fummons  to 
Fanny,  to  CowfeJ,  and  to  the  vicar. 

The 
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The  laft  advifed  roe  to  obey  it,  and  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  reconciling  my 
father  to  my  conduct  ;  and  he  requefted, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  I  would  carry  from 
him  a  letter  on  the  fubjecr.,  which  he  hoped 
would  have  a  good  effect.    Fanny  wepr, 
but  afiented  to  the  neceffity  of  my  obe- 
dience.    Cowfel  begged,  before  I  went, 
as  I  was  now  of  full  age, — I  was  three- 
and-twenty. — that  I  would  have  a  regu- 
lar fettlement  made  of  the  property  i 
his  hands.   .As  for  me,  grieved  as  I  was 
to  the   heart,  I    was  convinced  that  a 
fhort  feparation  from  Fanny  was  not  to 
be  avoided  j  and  I   foothed  my  mifery 
with  the  thoughts  of  returning  foon  to 
her,  either  with  my  father  and  fifier,  or 
charged  to  carry  her  to  them.     I  there- 
fore refolved  to  do  as  Cowfel  defired, 
and  then  to  fct  off.     The  good  vicar 
conferred  to  be   one  of  the  cruftees  of 
the  fettlement  5   and,  when  I  came  to 
VOL..  ii.  H  collect 
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collect  the  whole  of  my  Fanny's  fortune, 
I  found  it  amount  to  an  income  which 
we  could  have  been  content  upon  all  our 
lives,  without  any  farther  affiftance  from 
my  father.  Our  expenditure,  together 
with  the  improvement  of  Edenbower, 
had  never  exceeded  two  hundred  a- 
year;  and,  three  years  having  elapfed, 
we  had,  from  the  annual  accumulation 
and  my  advance  for  books,  a  fund  of 
eleven  hundred  pounds,  betides  our  cot- 
tage and  Fanny's  tontine,  which  was  fif- 
teen pounds  a-year ;  fo  that  the  whole  of 
the  income  was  feventy  pounds,  without 
rent  to  pay,  and  without  reckoning  the 
good  Mrs.  Rofs's  tontine,  which  was 
alfo  fifteen  pounds  a-year,  and  which, 
fince  my  marriage,  had  accumulated  in 
her  own  hands.  This  view  of  a  provi- 
fion  for  my  wife  was  a  very  pleafing  re- 
flexion, and  helped  to  corifole  me  in  the 
affliction  I  fuffered  from  the  thoughts  of 

leaving 
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leaving  her.  The  deed  was  foon  pre- 
pared, and  with  inexprefiible  delight  did 
I  execute  it.  The  truft  was  declared  to 
purchafe  land,  to  be  fettled;  firfl,  on 
Fanny  for  her  life,  then  on  myfelf  for 
ray  life,  then  to  go  to  my  children,  (hare 
and  (hare  alike,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cottage,  which  the  fmiles  of  my  lit- 
tle Fanny  won  entirely  for  herfclf. 

"  When  I  executed  the  deed,  I  took 
leave' of  the  vicar  and  Cowfel,  and  de- 
termined to  Ipend  the  next  day  alone 
with  my  family,  as  I  had  fixed  to  begin 
my  journey  the  day  after.  What  min- 
gled fenfations  of  pleafure  and  pain  filled 
the  remaining  hours !  The  crifis  was 
doubly  anxious,  as  I  knew  that  Fanny 
expected  foon  to  be  mother  of  ano- 
ther darling.  Solicitous  to  relieve  the 
opprcffion  me  faw  me  fuffering,  flic 
made  every  effort  to  remove  it.  She 
obferved,  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
H  2  make 
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make  the  reparation  a  fhort  one ;  that 
an  explanation  with  my  father  was  now 
defirable;  that  I  (hould  return  and  find 
litcle  Fanny  grown,  playing  with  a  bro- 
ther or  fifter$  and  that  my  abfcnce 
would  open  a  new  fource  of  delight  in 
the  exertions  of  the  imagination.  In 
fpite  of  thefe  encouragements,  I  was 
heavy  at  heart :  I  was  going  to  crofs  the 
fea;  my  father,  though  liberal,  had  ne- 
ver been  open  to  me;  and  I  recollected 
the  matrimonial  views  he  had  feveral 
times  fuggefted,  not  only  in  his  conver- 
fation,  but  in  his  letters.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  to  think  thus :  my  trunks  were 
prepared,  the  poft-ch^ife  came  to  the 
door,  as  it  was  ordered,  early  in  the 
morning ;  but  it  was  noon  before  I  could 
be  forced  from  the  object  of  my  heart, 
and  not  till  the  vicar,  calling  at  I;dcn- 
bower  to  chear  the  family,  fhamed  me 
away.  *  Well,  then,  aditu  !J  cried  I, 

*  adieu  ! 
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€  adieu!    To  your  care,    Grey,  I  leave 
*  her.     Fanny,  adieu  !' 

"  Never  ihall  I  forger  the  figure  and 
countenance  of  my  Fanny  -,  the  tears 
ftreaming  from  her  blue  eye?,  while, 
unable  to  command  the  word,  fhe  waved 
her  adieu  with  her  handkerchief.  Think 
— "  Here  Mr.  Cowperpaufed,— "  No; 
it  is  for  me  to  think,"  continued  he, 
"  tor  me  o  writhe,  for  me  to  weep  1" 
He  rofe,  and,  breaking  from  the  party, 
ran  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Aubrey. 


H  3  CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

The  Danger  ofunguiJed  Benevolence.     An  Ef~ 
fort  of  cautious  Generoftty. 

WHEN  Mr.  Cowper,  overcome  by  the 
vivid  images  of  his  memory,  flew  from 
the  Aubreys,  the  evening  was  ccnfide- 
rably  advanced.  He  had  dwelt  with 
more  detail  on  the  incidents  of  his  ftory 
than  he  at  firft  intended,  by  which  he 
had  increafed  the  intereft  of  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  party :  he  had  interfperfcd 
it  with  his  obfervations ;  and  had  occa- 
fionally  intermitted  his  narrative  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  his  friends,  and  to  give 
his  own;  and  the  wing  of  Time  had 
borne  them  fo  fmoothly  onward  that  his 

progrefs 
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progrefs  was  forgotten,  and  Arthur- 
William  had  unconfcioudy  robbed  Sleep 
a  full  hour  of  his  ufual  tribute.  He,  as 
well  as  his  brother  and  fitters,  could 
have  fat  up  all  night  to  liften  to  the  ac- 
count of  charming  Fanny  Rofs;  and 
they  were  not  a  little  difappointed  when 
Aubrey  returned  to  the  room,  and  in- 
formed them  that  Mr.  Cowper  was  gone 
home.  tc  O — h  !"  a  lengthened  oh  ! 
proclaimed  their  regret;  bur,  on  their 
mother's  obferving  the  hour,  and  Au- 
brey's telling  them  that  Mr.  Cowper  was 
to  be  with  them  the  next  evening,  they 
were  fatisfieci.  "  Well !"  cried  Arthur- 
William,  yawning,  "  I'll  go  up  to  'Sbid- 
<€  likins  :  I  dare  fay  I  iliall  dream  of 
Cf  Fanny  Rofs;  (han't  you,  Arthur?  If 
c*  I  do,  I  wifh  it  may  be  kiffing  little 
"  Fanny  on  the  fopha." — "  How  do 
fc  know  (he  had  a  fopha,  my  love  ?" 
faid  Arthurina. — **  1  don't  know,"  re~ 
H  4  plied- 
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plied  he.—"  But  I  do,"  faid  Emily: 
<c  you  remember  mamma's  playing  with 
"  you  and  killing  you  on  the  fopha." — 
'*  So  I  do.  But,  mamma,  what  was 
ic  the  matter  with  Mr.  Cowper  ?  What 
<f  made  him  cry  fo,  and  run  away  ?  Do 
"  you  think  we  mall  hear  that  Fanny 
«  Rofs  is  dead  ?"— «  I  am  afraid  fo,"  re- 
plied  Mrs.  Aubrey,  "  though  Mr.  Cow- 
"  per  has  faid  nothing  that  makes  ic 
cc  certain." — ct  1  think,  from  his  obfer- 
"  vations,"  (aid  Arthur,  <c  that  his  grief 
cc  rather  arifes  from  his  reflexion  on 
cc  fome  part  of  his  own  condud."— - 
"  Ic  may  be  fo,"  faid  Aubrey;  "and, 
<c  from  hints  that  have  fallen  from  him, 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  her  fate 
"  has  been  worfe  than  death."—"  How 
"  do  you  mean,  papa  ?"  cried  Arthu- 
rina. — "  I  mean,  my  love,"  replied 
Aubrey,  "  that  her  afflictions  may  have 
"  produced  a  derangement  of  mind."— 

<<  Poor 
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<c  Poor  Mr.  Cowper !"  exclaimed  E- 
mily.  The  whole  family  joined  in  pi- 
tying him;  and,  after  Arthur-William 
went  to  Mrs.  Miller,  another  hour  was 
fpent  in  talking  of  Fanny  Rofsand  Mel- 
ford,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 
fonage  of  Mariton,  where  rooms  were 
appropriated  for  the  vifits  of  Mr.  Cow- 
per and  the  Smyths. 

The  next  morning,  jufl  as  the  family 
had  done  breakfaft,  and  were  prolonging 
their  chat,  Cssfar  delivered  a  letter  to 
Aubrey,  faying,  the  perfon  who  brought 
it  was  waiting  below.  Breaking  the  feal 
of  the  letter,  Aubrey  found  its  contents 
to  be  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Elton,  which, 
he  read  aloud : 

cc  My  dear  friend, 

"  The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  M'Knucle, 

"  will  explain  to  you  the  reafon  of  my 

*<  not  breakfafting  with  you  this  morn- 

H  5  «  ing, 
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"  ing,  according  to  my  engagement; 
"  and  will  deliver  a  mefTage,  the  fub- 
u  ject  of  which,  circumftances  and  want 
*c  of  time  prevent  my  writing.  I  am, 
€<  with  the  greateft  efteem, 

cc  Yours  fincerely, 

"  JOHN  ELTON. 
"  Thurfday  Evening." 

Mrs.  Aubrey  and  the  young  people 
went  up  to  Mrs.  Miller,  and  Aubrey  to 
Elton's  mefienger.  He  was  a  fh  ort, 
thick-fet,  red-faced  man,  iti  a  fhabby 
blue  coat,  red  waiftcoat,  and  fuftian 
breeches  ;  his  dockings  were  grey 
worded,  ribbed,  and  in  his  (hoes  were 
large  pewter  buckles.  *(  You  come  from 
«  Mr.  Elton/'  faid  Aubrey.—"  Indaid  I 
Cf  do,"  replied  M'Knucle,  C(  and  I  was 
"  to  have  been  here  in  time  lad  night  by 
"  dark,  to  have  prevented  him  the  dif- 
*'  grace  of  flaiping  at  my  coufm  Mr. 

M  James 
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"  James  M'Knucle'.s  5  but  I  knew  he 
"  gave  it  me  in  time  to  be  too  late  j 
<f  fo  I  promifed  him  to  come  with  all 
"  fpeed,  on  condition  he  would  make  up 
cc  his  mind  to  my  not  coming  back  laft 
€<  night  before  this  morning;  fo  I  went 
c<  to  bed,  and  the  firft  thing  I  did  as 
cc  foon  as  I  got  up  out  of  my  warm  bed 
"  was  to  come  (trait  from  my  lodging 
cc  in  Rufiel  court,  through  Covem-Gar- 
c<  den,  to  carry  your  honour  to  your 
<c  friend." — "  1  really  do  not  under- 
"  ftand  you,"  faid  Aubrey. — c<  And 
<c  Chat's  furprifmg  now/'  faid  MvKnucle,, 
<c  for  I  never  fpoke  plainer  in  all  rny 
€t  life,  in  a  genteel  way ;  for  I  would  not 
cc  go  to  tell  you  plump  dam,  in  an  open' 
<c  manner,  that  my  uncle  and  me  ar- 
"  rcfted  your  friend  yeflerday  morning 
"  in  his  bed."— cc  Oh  !  I  undcrftand 
c<  you  now,'3'  faid  Aubrey ;  "  Mr,  El- 
"  ton  is  in  jail  then." — a  And  indaid 
H-6  "-he- 
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cc  he  is  not/'  replied  M'Knucle;   "  fo 
"  that  whether  I  fpake  jonteelly,  or  caj> 
"  didly,it's  all  one  with  your  underftand- 
*c  ing.     I  tell  you  once  more  that  Mr. 
"  Eelton,  your  friend,  is  in  Carey-ftreet, 
ic  at  my   uncle's:  every   body  knows- 
"  Mr.    James    M'Knucle's."  — cc   A 
"  fpunging- houfe,  perhaps  ?"  faid  Au- 
brey.— <f  Fait  1"  faid  McKnucle,  grin- 
ning, "  and    that   fure    enough  is  the 
<(  name  given  to  my  uncle's  caftle  by 
<c  fome  people :  but  that's  an  Englifh- 
cc  Irifh*bull;  for,   don't  fpungers  go  to 
"  an  open  houfe  ?  When  did  you  ever 
"  hear  of  fpunging  at  a  lock-up  houfe  ?" 
— {<  Now  then,"  faid  Aubrey,  "  that 
<{  I    do    underftand    Mr.    Elton  is    in 
cc  your  uncle's  cuftody,  pray  what  is  his 
lt  mefiage  to  me?"— «c  Meflage!"  cried 
the    bailiff's    follower    with    furprife; 
4<  why  that ;  and  I  was  to  (how  you  the 
"  way."— •"  The  way  is  eafily  found,'* 

faid 
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faid  Aubrey,  cc  and  I  will  not  rob  you  of 
"  your  time." — {C  As  for  the  way/'  re- 
plied  M'Knucle,  "  that's  aifily   found 
"  fure  enough,  every  body  knows  Mr. 
"  James  M'Knucle's;  bur,  as  to  rob- 
<c  bing  me  of  my  time,  I  beg  your  ho- 
cc  nour's  pardon  there;   you  can't  do 
"  that,  for  I  have  fold  it  to  your  friend, 
l<  fait,  and  for  a  very  good  price,  and  fo 
Cf  it  is  at  your  fervice,  without  any  rob- 
«  bery  at  all."  —  "  Very   well/'  faid 
Aubrey,  cc  but  I  will  not  detain  you."— 
"  Very  well,  your  honour !"  returned 
the  catchpole ;  "  and  Til  tell  your  friend 
<c  that  you'll  be  with  him  in  a  jifFyj  and 
"  fo  Paddy  McKnucle  wifhes  your  ho- 
cc  nour  a  good  night/1     Saying  which 
he  nodded  his  head,  and  made  his  exit. 

Aubrey  was  the  lefs  furprifed  at  the 
fcene  between  the  bailiff  and  himfelf,  as 
Mr.  Cowper's  account  of  Elton  had  in 
fome  meafure  prepared  him  for  it :  he 

had 
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had  confidered  the  check  g'ven  to  him 
as  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  he  did  not 
expect  ever  to  fee  or  hear  of  him  more. 
But  now  his  errors,  by  degrees,  were 
loft  in  the  magnitude  of  his  misfortune : 
the  horror  of  a  prifon  was  a  punifhment 
that  exceeded  the  deftrrt  of  negligent 
diflipation;  and  Aubrey,  in  whofe  bo* 
fom  refentment  has  been  obferved  to 
poflcfs  lefs  force  than  perhaps  is  both 
neceflary  and  laudable,  thought  no  more 
of  the  deceit  he  hud  practifed  on  hirnfelf, 
or,  rather,  endeavoured  to  palliate  it. 
Clear  it  was,  that  the  breaking  of  his 
appointment  was  the  effect  of  neceffity  $ 
he  had  been  arrefted,  and  therefore  could 
not  come  :  he  might  not  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  fend  the  balance  of  the 
check  j  and,  if  Elton  mould  even  defire 
to  fee  him  to  requeft  to  ufe  the  whole  for 
his  liberation,  it  would  be  but  natural. 
At  firft,  while  talking  with  M'Knucle, 

he 
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he  had  intended  not  to  go  to  him  ;  but, 
on  reflexion,  he  deemed  it  right  to  in- 
qvire  about  the  check  ;  and  felt,  befides, 
that  he  was  now  morally  bound  to  go,, 
as  he  had  fuffered  his  meficnger  to  re- 
turn without  putting  a  negative  to  the 
unauthorifed  anfwer  he  had  framed,  ind 
from  which  Elton  would  undoubtedly 
expect  to  fee  him.  He  therefore  re- 
folved  to  confider  it  as  an  engagement, 
and  to  keep  it;  and,  (laying  only  to  re- 
late the  affair  to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  he  went 
after  Paddy  M'Knucle  in  about  half  an 
hour. 

In  his  way  to  Carey-ftreet,  he  me- 
ditated on  the  fituation  and  character  of 
Elton  ;  and  laid  a  plan  for  his  reforma- 
tion. He  perfuaded  himfelf  that  it  was 
an  opportunity  thrown  in  his  way  by 
Providence,  to  begin  a  reform  of  his 
own  neglect  of  his  profefiional  duties : 
he  refolved  to  proceed  by  teftifying  a 

difpo- 
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difpofition  to  ferve  him  -,  by  gently  re- 
proving the  fabrication  of  Winfield  and 
his  family  j  by  devoting  the  amount  of 
Senfitive's  check  to  his  liberation  j  and 
by  endeavouring,  in  a  friendly,  warm 
manner,  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  a 
fcnfe  of  the  folly  and  finfulnefs  of  arti- 
fice, and  the  confequence  of  it  both 
here  and  hereafter.  Glowing  with  the 
virtue  of  his  intention  ;  for  virtue  in  d«- 
fign  being  virtue  in  fad,  the  confcious 
mind  receives  its  reward,  even  though 
the  malign  influence  of  the  evil  fpirit 
mould  interrupt  its  execution.  Aubrey, 
glowing  with  the  noble  defign  of  faving 
a  foul,  and  revolving  the  arguments  die- 
tated  by  Reafon  and  Piety,  knocked  ac 
the  door  of  the  fpunging-houfe. 

It  was  opened  to  him  by  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, Paddy  M'Knucle.  cc  Well 
"  friend,"  faid  Aubrey,  <c  you  fee  I 
u  have  not  been  long  after  you." — 

"  And, 
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-<  And,  upon  my  foul/'  replied  M'Knu- 
cl<%  <f  that's  no  fault  of  mine ;  and  I 
<r  wifh  from  the  bottom  of  my  body 
"  you  had  ftaid  at  home,"  Aubrey, 
to  avoid  the  troublefome  loquacity  of 
the  bailiff,  made  an  effort  to  go  in,  fay- 
ing, "  I  want  Mr.  Elton." — "  And  in- 
<e  daid  !"  faid  the  man,  without  moving 
from  the  door;  "you  muft  feek  him 
"  elfewhere  then."— cc  What  do  you 
"  mean  ?"  cried  Aubrey,  furprifed.— 
"  Why  I  main/1  replied  M'Knucie, 
tf  that  he  is  not  here." — <c  Not  here! 
€€  then  pray  why  did  you  give  me  the 
*'  trouble  of  corning  ?" — "  I'll  tell  your 
<{  honour,"  aniwered  he  i  *«  for  I  fee 
"  you  are  a  jontleman,  and  will  be  above 
"  cafting  blame  on  Paddy  M^nucJe, 
"  who  is  as  innocent  of  the  trouble  he 
"  has  given  you  as  your  honour's  own 
cc  foul.  But,  before  I  up  and  tell  you, 

"  you 
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cc  you  muft  come  in  and  fit  down  a  bit, 
"  for  it  will  take  a  while  to  talk." 

Aubrey  was  now  too  curious  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  Elton's  fudden  releafe, 
not  to  facrifke  feme  time  and  fome  feel- 
ing to  obtain  the  account;  and  he  went 
into  rhe  pafiage  :  the  door  was  imme- 
diately   double-locked    by    M'Knucle, 
who  then  conducted   him   to  a  back* 
room,  defiring  him,  at  the  fame  time, 
not  to  be  uneafy  at  being  locked  in,  for 
that  there  was  fome  good  company  in 
the  parlours,  who  would  give  their  ears 
to  get  out  as  eafily  as  he  mould.    "  And 
"  now  that  I  have  got  your  honour's 
"  private  ear,"  laid  he,  "  I  could  tell 
*c  you  a  few  names,  and  let  you  a  little 
"  into    fome    hiftories    that    furprifed 
"  Paddy  M'Knucle  himfclf,  till  he  got 
(e  ufed   to    'em."— -"  Now,  my  good 
"  fellow,"  faid  Aubrey,  «  confider  that 
<f  I  am  in  a  hurry." — cc  And  fait !  fo  I 

«  will," 
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"  will/'  replied  M'Knucle  :  "  then 
"  you  mull  know,  it's  all  a  bull  of  Mr» 
"  Eelton's  own  5  for,  if  he  had  a  'told 
tf  me  that  the  other  jontleman  would 
c<  have  been  here  laft  night,  I  fhould 
<c  never  have  thought  of  coming  to  you 
"  this  morning.  Now  I'll  tell  you  the 
<c  whole  matter,  juft  as  it  happened. 
*f  My  uncle  Jemmy  no  fooner  got  the 
<f  writ,  which  gave  him  a  power  over 
'*  the  body  of  your  worthy  friend,  than 
cc  he  fet  me  about -tracing  and  watching 
"  him  with  all  my  might  $  and  fait !  wid 
"  all  the  jontleman's  cunning,  for  he  is 
<c  no  young  fox,  I  foon  found  out  his 
"  cover  ;  and,  when  I  had  fafcly  lodged 
"  him,  I  takes  my  uncle  to  the  fpot, 
"  and  fo  we  nabbed  him.  When  he 
Cf  looked  at  the  writ,  (  Oh  !  jontle- 
"  men/  faid  he,  addrefling  his  fpaich 
Cf  to  me  and  my  uncle,  '  this  is  a  paice 
"  of  malice  :  the  money  (hall  be  paid : 
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"  I  have  only  to  write  to  a  friend  ;  will 
<c  one  of  you  carry  the  letter  ?  I'll  re- 
cc  ward  you  like  a  gentleman/  With 
"  that  my  uncle  confented  to  (lay  with 
"  your  friend  till  I  brought  bark  an 
<c  anfwer :  fo  he  writes  a  long  epiftle, 
"  and  fends  me  away  to  the  top  of  Pic- 
"  cadiliy  wid  it;  and  there  I  left  the  letter 
"  fure  enough,  and  came  back  with 
<c  this  anhver,  thac  the  jontleman  was 
41  gone  out  till  he  came  back  to  dinner, 
"  when  he  would  fend  an  anfwer  for 
"  himfelf.  So  there  was  no  help  for  it; 
"•and  here  he  came,  and  here  he  dined 
u  like  a  jewel  of  a  prince,  *  But,  ho  !' 
€t  fays  he,  <  I  muft  not  have  the  dif- 
"  grace  to  fleep  in  confinement/  So,after 
<c  dinner,he  fays  to  me/M'Knucle,' fays 
<c  he,  '  I  have  another  friend  that  would 
"  come  and  do  the  bufmefs,  though  I 
"  would  radherhave  the  todder  j  but  it 
"  grows  late,  and  I  am  refolved  not  to 

«  deep 
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"  fleep  here  to-night.*— Says  I,  c  You 
"  mud  make  haftc  then  3  for,  mind  you, 
"  our  doors  and  your  fuppers  don'c 
"  keep  the  fame  hours/  With  that  he 
"  writes  a  (h-rt  letter;  that  little  bit  of 
u  a  thing  I  brought  to  you,  you  know, 
<f  and  gives  it  me,  and  fiys,  c  M'Knu- 
cc  cie  !  here's  a  guinea  for  you,  and  a 
ic  letter;  the  guinea  you  may  give  to 
"  Lucy  M'Gra,  if  you  like  / — for  he  had 
"  made  me  drink  (weet  Lucy's  health 
"  ii;  a  bumper,  fo  he  came  to  know  fhe 
"  was  chriftenfd  Lucy  M^ra: — c  and 
fc  as  for  the  letter,'  fays  he,  c  you  mull 
if  manage  cleverly  for  me— you  muft 
<f  firft  go  again  to  Piccadilly  ;  if  Mr. 

« '  oh,  devil  bu-^n  the  pretty  name 

"  if  1  can  remember  ir,  hut  it's  all  one  : 
«  — «  if  chat  there  jontlcman  is  c<'ming, 
"  then  bring  this  little  letter  back;  if 
<c  he  is  not  come  home,  then  mind  and 
"  carry  this  to  Albemarle-itrcet,  number 
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<c  — » — hut,  I  forget  your  number— 
<c  there  tell  my  friend  Daubry  where  I 
*'  am,  and  bring  him  to  me.' — {  Oh  ! 
"  devil  burn  me/  fays  I,  c  but  I'll  do  this 
cc  affair  to  a  t -,  bur,  by  my  foul!  Mr. 
<c  Helton,  it  is  toe/  late  for  the  excurfion; 
ic  bur,  howfomdever,  fet  your  heart  at 
c*  reft;  Paddy  M-Knucle  will  manage  it 
ce  fome  way  or  other  to  your  heart's  con- 
"  tent.'  So  I  left  him,  and  went  ftrait 
<c  to  my  lodgings,  after  I  had  taken  a  fup 
cc  at  the  little  Bacchus  riding  upon  the 
cc  big  barrel  j  for,  fays  I  to  myfelf,  what 
"  fignifies  your  going  all  the  way  to  Pic- 
ct  cadilly  to-night,  becaze,  if  Mr.  Eel- 
c<  ton's  friend  comes  in  time,  he  is  off 
<c  already  5  and,  if  he  does  not  come  in 
6C  time,  why  it's  too  late  for  me  to  fetch 
cc  eidher  of  'em  in  time  before  to- 
c<  morrow  morning.  And  wasn't  this 
"  fair  raifoning  now  ?  I'll  be  judgt  by 
<c  yourfelf.  And  was  I  a  magician,  or  a 

cc  witch 
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tf  witch  of  Endor,  to  detect  that  Mr. 

«f >  the  Piccadilly  jontleman,   was, 

cc  true  enough,  on  his  way  to  Mr.  James 
*c  M'Knucle's;  and  thac,  before  I  turned 
"  in,  or  began  to  amufe  rny  imaginadoa 
"  with  the  thought  of  draiming  of  my 
"  fweet  Lucy  McGra,  Mr.  Eelton  was 
cl  capering  about  London  town  wher- 
cc  ever  he  pleafed  ?  Was  I,  laying  found 
<f  aflaip  in  RufTel-court,  to  draim  of 
<c  Mr.  Eelton's  good  luck,  and  not  of 
"  my  own  fweet  Lucy  McGra  ?" — l<  I 
*f  thank  you,  Mr.  M'Knucic,"  laid  Au- 
brey, who,  though  entertained  with  this 
new  rhapfody,  had  no  inclination  to  pro- 
long his  plealure  :  "  I  find  that  Mr.  El- 
<f  ton  was  relf  afrd  laft  night,  by  tne  in- 
<c  terference  of  another  gentleman,  and 
rt  I  only  v\ifh  now  to  know  the  name  of 
"  his  friend  :  Can  you  recoiled:  it  ?" — 
c<  Burn  me!  my  dear,"  replied  he,  "  but 
^  I  have  a  very  good  memory  for  faces, 
8  «  though 
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<c  though  not  for  names;  for  my  bufi- 
cc  nefs,  do  you  fee,  lies  more  in  defcrip- 
<c  tions  and  kays  than  names  of  ftrang- 
"  ers."  Here  he  was  called  by  a  loud 
voice.  <c  Oh  !  how  you  are  lucky  !" 
continued  he  to  Aubrey;  <f  that's  Mr. 
<c  James  M'Knucle  himfelf ;  and  to  be 
c<  fure  he  can't  tell  you  the  name  with- 
"  out  mentioning  it,  when  he  has  got  it 
"  down  written  on  a  paper."  Saying 
which  he  opened  the  door,  and  no 
fooner  put  his  head  out  than  he  popped 
it  back  again,  and,  with  a  wink  and  nod, 
whifpered  Aubrey  that  he  c<  might  now 
ct  ax  the  jontleman  himfelf ;  for,  fait  1 
€<  here  he  was  with  his  uncle." 

They  advanced;  and  Aubrey  with 
pain,  but  not  furprife,  faw  Senfitive. 
"  Ha  !"  cried  the  latter,  "  who  fhould 
"  have  thought  of  feeing  you  here  ?"— 
«  I  am  returning  weftward,"  faid  Au- 
brey; "  (hall  I  wait  for  you?"—"  If 

"  you 
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rc  you  will  walk  fbwly  to  the  enl  of 
"  the  ftrecr,"  replied  SenfKivf,  "  I 
cc  will  overtake  you ;  my  bufinefs  is 
"  very  mort,  but  requires  privacy." — 
"  Certainly/'  returned  Aubrey;  "  buc 
cc  perhaps  you  will  not.  think1  it  necef- 
<{  fary  to  be  very  delicate  on  this  occa- 
"  fion,  vhen  I  tell  you  that  I  came 
<•  myfelftofee  Elton."  On  this  Sen- 
fitive  made  no  fcruple  to  t  ran  fad  the 
bufinefs  in  his  prc fence  ;  and  Aubrey, 
recollecting  Mr.  Cowper's  converfatidn 
refpecling  him,  faw  with  mingled  forrow, 
affection,  and  pity,  Senfnive  redeem 
the  obligation  which  he  had  entered  into 
the  evening  before,  to  procure  EJtori's 
releafe,  by  paying  down  cam  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  pounds, 

Aubrey's  emotion  was  not  unattended 
with  admiration ;  for  he  was  not  one  of 
thole  who  thought  that  imprudence  to- 
tally changed  the  nature  of  gencrofity;  or 

VOL.  ii.  i  that 
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that  the  wcaknefs  of  heart  wlvch  induces 
a  man  to  forget  his  own  intereft  for  the 
pleafure  of  relieving  others  was  con- 
temptible. It  originated  at  lead  in  the 
fource  of  virtues  and,  though  the  dream 
fpent  itfelf  by  taking  a  courfe  over 
quick  fends,  the  clearnefs,  the  purity  of 
it  was  never  loft  while  a  drop  remained 
in  its  channel.  His  affection  for  Senfi- 
tive  was  increafed  by  what  he  faw,  and 
his  anxiety  to  fave  him  augmented  in 
proportion  ;  he  therefore  refolved  to 
take  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  and  the 
privilege  of  an  older  man,  in  ufingthis 
occurrence  as  the  foundation  of  a  mild 
warning.  As  they  walked  homewards 
he  divulged  Elton's  fituation  and  lofs 
cf  virtue,  and  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  fabrication  of  the  diftrefies  of 
Win  field's  family,  and  the  fate  of  his  own 
check;  and,  with  the  warmth  of  a  fa- 
ther, entreated  him  to  be  more  careful  in 

the 
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the  difpofal  of  his  means  of  doing  good. 
Senfitive,  imprelTed  by  his  affectionate 
manner,  far  from  being  hurt  at  the  li- 
berty he  had  taken,  thanked  him  cor- 
dially, and  allured  him  that  he  would 
be  more  upon  his  guard. 

They  fpent  the  reft  of  the  morning 
together  -,  in  the  courfe  of  which  they 
{trolled  into  the  auc~lion-room,  and  were 
gratified  to  find  the  exhibition  of  Au- 
brey's piclures  ftill  crowded  with  com- 
pany. In  his  way  home,  after  part- 
ing with  Senfuive,  Aubrey  met  Mr. 
Goodground,  for  the  firft  time  fince  he 
had  received  his  admonitory  epiftle, 
which  was  delivered  with  Senfitive  *s  ge- 
nerous one.  "  I  thought,  fir,"  faid 
Goodground,  cc  that  1  fhould  have  feen 
"  you,  or  heard  from  you,  on  my  let- 
*f  ter."— *c  It  was  noc  much  calculated, 
"  Mr.  Goodground,"  replied  Aubrey, 
"  to  encourage  a  hope  of  deriving  the 
i  2  "  affif- 
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"  affiftance  I  wanted,  from  any  further 
"  difcuffion  of  my  fituation." — <c  Oh  ! 
€(  pardon  me,  fir,'*  faid  Goodground, 
<c  there  is  no  man  alive  more  ready  to 
cc  afllft  his  friend?,  when  nffifhnce  can 
"  be  of  real  fervice.  I  am  glad,  fir,  to 
"  fee  fo  valuable  a  collection  of  pic- 
Cf  tures  at  Mr.  Flourifh's  rooms  :  I  have 
cc  not  a  doubt  they  will  produce  a  con- 
cv  fiderable  fum  ;  and,  ifyouafTure  me 
"  that  it  will  more  than  cover  all  your 
"  debts,  come  and  take  a  beef-fleak 
<c  with  me  to-day,  and  you  fhaii  have 
"  the  two  hundred  pounds  on  your  note 
<f  of  hand.  I  love  generofity,  Mr. 
<c  Aubrey ;  but  you  will  allow  that  it 
"  fhould  go  hand  in  hand  with  pru- 
<f  dcncc." — "  Certainly/'  replied  Au- 
brey; c<  and,  as  I  am  tngaged  to-day, 
«•'  you  will  fave  your  beef-fteak  5  nor  am 
"  I  any  longer  in  want  of  the  two  hun- 
u  drcd  pounds." — e:  I  am  glad  to  hear 

<c  ir, 
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"  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Aubrey,  heartily  glad 
"  to  hear  it.  Good  clay— ,10  man  alive 
cc  more  anxious  to  ferve  his  friends."—- 
"  Prudently"  added  Aubrey. 

Afcer  dinner,  Aubrey  related  the  oc- 
currences of  the  morning  to  his  family  j 
and  they  were  ftill  commenting  upon 
them  when  they  heard  a  rap  at  the  door> 
which  Arthur-William  gu.iTed  to  be 
Mr.  Cowptr's, 


1 3  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
Continuation  of  Mr.  Cowper'$  Hlfl.ry. 

THE  guefs  was  a  good  one  -,  it  was  Mr. 
Cowper's  knock,  and  he  was  prefently 
announced.  He  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  family-party;  and  Arthur-Wil- 
liam ran  up  and  (hook  hands  with  him. 
He  ape  logized  for  his  precipitate  re- 
treat the  preceding  night,  and  promifed 
to  behave  better  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
narrative.  After  a  little  general  char, 
finding,  from  the  countenances  of  the 
party,  that  they  were  anxious  for  the 
continuation  of  his  hiftory,  he  did  not 
keep  them  long  in  fufpence. 

"  1  hope,"  faid  he,  "  that  my  re- 
flexions fince  1  ran  from  you,  will  ena- 
ble 
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ble  me  co  keep  my  promife  of  behav- 
ing better  to-night:  yet,  alas!  I  have 
hitherto  related  to  you  nothing  but  venial 
errors  and  a  flow  of  happtncfsj  whereas, 
the  fcquel  of  my  (lory  is  made  up  of 
damning  crimes,  puni foments  condign, 
and  mifery  extreme :  bin  hear  me  our. 
After  a  fatiguing  journey  of  three  day?, 
I  arrived  ac  Falmouth,  where  I  found 
the  Lifbon  packet  heaving  anchor.  I 
battened  on  board,  and,  in  an  hour's 
time,  (he  was  under  way.  By  the  pilot 
I  fent  a  few  lines  a-fhorc,  to  be  put  into 
the  port  for  my  Fanny,  informing  her 
of  the  hafte  with  which  I  embarked,  and 
promifing  to  write  by  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity after  I  landed  in  Portugal.  The 
wind  blowing  from  the  north,  foori 
wafted  us  acrofs  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  Sail- 
ing down  the  coafl  of  Portugal,  we  hailed 
a  coafling  pilot  off  the  Duero,  a  co.nfi- 
derable  diftance  at  fea  •>  and  another 
i  4  gentleman 
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gentleman  and  myfelf  engaged  her  to 
carry  us  and  cur  luggage  to  Oporto, 
where,  after  beating  off  and  on  fome 
hours  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  waiting 
the  tide,  we  were  fafrly  landed. 

"  I  need  hardly  defcribe  the  town  to 
you  -,  you  know  that  it  gave  name  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  is  a  bi  (hop's 
fee,  and  next  to  Lifbon,  the  richtfb  and 
moll  populous  town  in  Portugal.  It  is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  fttep  mtfun- 
tain,  and  the  ftreets  are  of  courfe  very 
uneven  ;  but  it  is  in  general  hand  fome  ; 
well  paved,  and  by  far  the  cleaned  city 
in  the  kingdom  :  the  fine  quay  extends 
along  th6  river  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other.  The  interfperfion  of 
trees  and  vines  give  it  a  very  agreeable 
appearance ;  and  the  grand  inequality 
of  the  face  of  the  country  adding  the 
iublime  to  the  beautiful,  I  was  (truck 
with  rapture  when  I  firft  beheld  the 

fcene. 
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fcene.  On  landing  I  hadened  to  my 
father's  houfe,  where  I  was  received  by 
him  and  my  fifter  with  the  warmed  af- 
fection. The  latter,  lively  and  hand* 
fome,  was  little  altered  from  what  fhe 
was  when  we  parted :  (he  was  rather 
taller,  had  form-thing  of  a  foreign  air'j 
and  fpoke  Portuguefe  and  French  flu- 
ently. But,  in  my  father,  there  was  a 
vifible  change :  it  was  not,  however,  a 
decline  of  health  ;  his  perfon  retained  its 
ft"ength,  but  the  lines  of  his  face  were 
grown  deep,  his  brow  lowered,  and  his 
fpirits,  as  I  learned  from  my  fitter,  had 
entirely  failed  him  for  fome  time  pad. 

"  The  very  day  I  arrived  he  took  me 
apart  to  fpeak  to  me  on  the  fubjedt 
which  had  made  him  fo  urgent  with  me 
to  come  to  Oporto;  but,  before  he  en- 
tered upon  it,  he  inquired  what  con- 
nexions I  had  formed,  and  whether  I 
had  yet  engaged  the  affections  of  any 
i  woman 
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woman  of  fortune.  Had  he  not  looked 
fo  fadly,  and  had  I  not  been  afraid  of 
adding  to  the  opprefllon  I  faw  him  fuf- 
fering,  I  would  have  taken  this  opportu- 
nity of  divulging  tne  fecret  of  my  mar- 
riage i  but,  when  I  looked  in  my  father's 
face,  I  found  my  refolution  give  way, 
and  I  determined  to  poilpone  my  con- 
ftflion  till  I  confulted  with  my  fitter; 
I  therefore  evaded  his  queftions  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  yielded  to  the  guilt  of 
equivocation  in  telling  him  that  I  had 
never  yet  met  with  a  woman  of  fortune 
who  had  power  to  engage  my  affections. 
He  faid  he  was  forry  for  it ;  for  that  he 
had  fet  his  heart  upon  my  connecting 
myfclf  in  a  way  to  provide  greatly  for  a 
family,  which  was  not  to  be  done  with  a 
middling  fortune  without  connexions. 
'  However,  my  dear  Charles/  faid  he, 
c  you  are  young,  and  may  fucceed  yet, 
•  only  let  me  fay  the  fooner  the  better : 

c  but, 
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r  but,  for  the  prefent,  we  muft  turn  our 

*  thoughts  to  your  filler,     Harriet  has 

*  her  (hare  of  beauty  j  I  have  for  a  good 
'  while    pan:    had    in   my    eye    itveral 
«  wealthy  men  for  her,  and   two  have 

*  even  offered  themfclves  -,  one  a  native, 
c  and  the  other  ah  Englifhrttafi,  in  the 

*  higheft  commercial  line  :  but  me  is 
'  nice — I  am  afraid  too  nice  :  it  is,  how- 
(  ever,    abfolutely    necefTary    that    fhe 

*  fhould  marry  5  for  I  do  not  feel  as  I 

*  did,  Charles  •>  and   Heaven  knows  my 

*  life  may  lad  very  little  longer.    Now, 
'  (he   fays  fhe  will  never  marry  a  .fo- 
c  reigner,  and  the  merchant  is  not  to  her 
«  tafte.     But  I  am  the  lefs  afflicted  on 
f  this  account,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  her 
c  power  to  make  a  good  march,  and  (lie 
c  does  not  feem  averfe  to  ic:  no  dbtbr, 
6  thofe  marriages  are  the  mod:  fortunate 

*  where  intereft  and  inclination  concur. 

*  About   three   months  ago,   a  young 

i  6  *  man, 
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c  man,  named  Smyth,  arrived  here,  at- 
c  tended  by  French  fervants.  He  came 
c  from  France,  through  Spain,  to  Lif- 

*  bon,  thence  to  this  phice  ;  and  it  feems 
€  to   have  been  his  intention  merely  to 

*  look  at  Oporto,   and  continue  his  tra- 
c  velsj  bur,  accidentally  meeting  Har- 

*  rict  at  the  conful's,   he   changed   his 
'  plan,    and   has   remained    here    ever 
c  fince.      When   he  came   he    brought 
f  only  a  letter  from  Lifbon  for  the  con- 

*  ful ;  but,  fince  his  flay,  he  has  received 
e  many    of  introduction,    from    various 
«  quarters,  to  the  principal  people  here, 
c  and  one   of  credit  to  a  great  extent 

*  from  London  to  a  principal  merchant, 

*  In  fhort,  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being 
'  a  man  of  fortune ;  but  I  have  a  doubt 

*  of  another  kind,   which  it  behoves  us 
'  to  folve  without  delay  :  I  fufpect  his 
'  views  to   be  dishonourable.     His  ha- 

*  bit  is  fanguine,  his  exprefTion  ardent, 

c  and 
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r  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
'  confiderable ;  yet,  while  he  attends  to 
€  Harriet  with  the  afii'duity  of  a  lover, 
€  not  a  word  have  I  heard  on  the  fubjeft 
c  of  wedlock.  The  continuation  of  his 
c  attentions  will  be  an  injury  to  your  fif- 
(  ter,  if  the  end  of  them  be  not  afcer- 

*  tained;  and,  if  marriage  be  his  view, 
c  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  take  place 

*  too  foon.     I  have  therefore  fent  for 
«  you  to  afiift  me  in  managing  this  af- 

*  fair ;  for  I  confefs  to  you  I  do  not  wi(h 
f  it  broke  off.' 

<c  On  hearing  my  father's  reafons  for 
calling  me  to  Oporto,  I  could  not  blame 
him  5  and1,  to  be  the  guardian  of  my 
fitter's  honour  and  happinefs,  was  a 
thought  fo  pleafing  to  me,  that  it  made 
fome  amends  for  the  painful  one  of  the 
diftance  I  was  from  the  darlings  of  my 
heart.  I  told  my  father  that  I  was  fare 
my  filler  would  open  her  mind  to  me, 

and 
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and  that  I  had  little  doubt  of  foon  difco* 
vering  Smyth's.  Harriet  was  as  candid 
as  I  expected.  In  the  firfl  converfation 
I  had  with  her  alone,  which  was  in  about 
an  hour  after  that  I  had  had  with  rny  fa- 
ther, (he  frankly  told  me  all  that  had 
paflfed  between  her  and  her  admirer. 
Smyth  had  proftiTed  the  mod  ardent 
pafilon  for  her,  and  had  ufcd  every 
means  in  his  power  to  excite  a  return  r 
he  had  even  talked  of  marriage  to  her, 
but  in  a  way  that  did  not  warrant  her 
mentioning  it  to  my  father.  He  had 
wild  notions  refpecling  it,  and  had  told 
her  that  fbe  was  the  only  woman  he  had 
ever  feen  who  could  make  him  think  of 
it  for  a  moment  ;  but  he  had  never  di- 
rectly made  the  offer.  (  And  how, 

<  Harriet/  faid  I,  *  did  you  anfwer  him 

<  when  he  talked  in  this  way  ?' — c  By 
c  carelefsly  thanking  him  for  his  com- 
c  pliment,'  faid  fhe,  '  and  profe fling  a 
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f  preference  for  a  fingle  life.' — c  But 
f  pray,  Harrier,'  faid  I,  c  how  does  your 

<  heart  (land  affefted  ?'— <  Pieafed  with 
c  his  paflion/  replied  fhe  j  c  and  would 
c  not  break  at  his  defertion.' — c  And 

*  have  you  given  him  any  ground  to  be- 

*  lieve  that  he  is  agreeable  to  you  ?'— . 

*  Is  not  permitting  his  admiration/   re- 
plied  (he,  4  giving  fome   ground  ?' — 
«  But  did  he  ever  take  any  liberty  with 

<  you  ?'— c  At  the  houfe  of  Donna  Se- 
c  raphina    de    Monocella,    a   beautiful 
c  Portuguefe,  to  whom  you  will  be  in- 

*  troduced,    he    has   more    than    once 

*  compelled  me  to  check  him  with  a 

*  violence  which  I   meant  at  the  time 

*  fhould  produce  a  lading  breach ;  but 

*  his  intreaties,  and  Donna  Seraphina's 
'  perfuafions,  have  prevented  it.'    I  told 
Harriet  that  fhe  had  been  imprudent  in 
giving  him  a  fecond  opportunity;  but 
that,  as  I  found  he  was  agreeable  to  her, 

I  would 
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I  would  at  a  proper  time  fpeak  to 
Smyth;  and  that  I  did  not  doubt,  if 
(he  would  be  conduced  by  me,  to  fee 
them  Toon  married  ;  to  which  fhe  an- 
fwered  with  proper  pride  that  me  was  in 
no  hurry  to  be  married,  and  that  fhe 
fhould  never  break  her  heart  for  any 
man. 

cc  Smyih,  having  been  made  to  ex- 
pect me,  thought  it  proper  to  pay  me  a 
vifit  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  my  arrival'. 
I  found  him  a  handfome  fellow,  fix  feet 
high,  well  proportioned,  and  of  a  grace- 
ful mif  n.  His  eye  was  vivacious,  quickly 
changing  its  object,  except  when  fixed 
by  the  magic  of  beauty ;  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  from  the  fit  ft  mo- 
ment I  faw  him,  that  his  countenance 
befpoke  a  defigning  heart.  We  entered 
into  familiar  chat,  and  he  undertook  to 
be  my  cicerone  through  Oporto.  As  we 
walked,  he  leaned  on  my  arm  with  a 
4  friendly 
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friendly  eafe  5  and  I  foon  found,  from 
his  converfation,  that  he  was  a  libertine, 
and  thit  he  expt&ed  to  find  me  one. 
He  fpoke  flightingly  of  the  Portuguefe 
women  in  general,  but  dwelt  with  rap- 
ture on  the  charms  of  Donna  Seraphina 
de  Monocella,  whom  he  defcribed  as 
]:offe  fling  the  elegant  mould  of  the  En- 
Hfh,  together  with  the  piquante  tour- 
mre  of  the  Portuguefe.  c  In  fhort,' 
faid  he,  '  fhe  is  the  moft  bewitching 

*  beauty  I  know,  one  excepted.     She 
c  fpeaks  Englifh  and  French  as  well  as 
€  ft\r.  does  Portuguefe :  but  then  (he  is 
«  fucli   a  prude.     That's   her   houfe — 
'  mail  I  prefent'you  to  her  now  ?' 

<{  Before  I  had  time  to  utter  a  nega- 
tive, he  rang  the  door-bell,  faying  ;  (  if 
'  Seraphina  receives  us  in  her  dimabilk, 

*  you  are  a  loft  man  ;  for  it  is  in  her 
«  unclrefs  me  is  moft  irrefiftible.'     The 
door  was  opened  by  an  Engiifh  footman, 
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whom  he  afked  if  Don  Alvarez  de  Mo- 
nocella  was  at  home  ?  and  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  not,  dt  fired  to  know 
if  Donna  Seraphina  was  vifible ;  on 
which  we  were  fhown  into  an  elegant 
faloon  till  he  could  let  us  know. 

"  We  were  foon  fummoned  to  Donna 
Seraphina's  boudoir,  where  almoft  every 
thing  that  could  give  the  leait  afliftance 
in  feducing  the  icnfcs  feemed  to  be  col- 
leded.  The  room,  which  was  lofty  and 
well-proportioned;  though  not  large,  was 
hung  with  rofe-coloured  filk,  divided 
into  feigned  pannels  by  broad  fine  lace, 
reaching  to  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  lower  compartments  of  the 
walls  were  filled  with  beautiful  mytho- 
logical figures  j  Cupid?,  Venus  and  the 
Graces,  groups  of  nymphs,  and  various 
others.  Curtains  of  a  pale  ftraw-co- 
loured  perfian,  fringed  with  filver,  hung 
in  rich  fcfloons  round  the  windows.  The 

furni- 
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furniture  of  the  chairs  and  fophas  was 
of  the  fame  colour,  but  made  of  damafk. 
The  tables  were  of  beautiful  fatin-wood, 
that  reflected  the  objecls  over  them. 
The  middle  divifions  of  two  of  the  pan- 
nels  on  each  fide  of  the  room,  conve- 
niently fuuated  at  the  elbows  of  the  fo- 
phas, were  filled  with  books,  elegantly 
bound  :  between  thefe  were  broad  mir- 
rors, in  fuperb  frames,  fixed  over  the 
fopha?.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  was  a 
clear  azure,  that  rivalled  the  fky  ;  ancj 
on  the  floor  was  ftrctched  a  fine  green 
baize,  to  emulate  the  verdure  of 
fpring.  On  the  magnificent  marble 
chimney-piece,  fupported  by  Caryatides, 
ftood  an  elegant  clock,  and  fiower-vafes, 
containing  rofes  and  myrtles  in  bloom, 
which  cad  an  agreeable  odour  through 
the  air.  A  piano-forte,  a  fine  harp, 
and  ftands  for  mufic  and  for  drawings, 
completed  the  furniture  of  this  elegant 

boudoir. 
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boudoir.  On  one  of  the  fophas  lay  a 
Spanifh  guitar,  with  feme  for>gs  and 
coloured  drawings,  carelefsly  intermixed. 
On  entering,  I  was  ft  ruck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  finifhed  piece  of  artificial 
taftc  :  but,  though  I  was  delighted,  I 
could  not  help  comparing  with  it  the 
fimplicity  and  nature  of  Eden-bower; 
and  I  preferred — yes,  my  mind  was  Hill 
pure  enough  to  prefer  the  latter. 

"  Donna  Seraphina  allowed  me  fome 
minutes  to  contemplate  her  beautiful 
apartment  before  fhe  made  her  appear- 
ance $  and  I  had  juft  taken  up  a  Portu- 
guefe  fong  from  the  fcpha,  when  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  room  by  the  opening  of  a  door  in 
the  corner-pannel,  which  I  had  not 
perceived.  Donna  Seraphina  advanced, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  her  drcfs  formed  a 
contrail  to  the  artful  combinicioa  of  her 
apartment.  She  had  on  a  fimj  le,  white 

linen 
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linen  garment,  which  was  gathered  about 
her  waift  by  a  rofary  ;  and  her  head  was 
bound  with  a  light  blue   muflin  hand- 
kerchief, tied   behind.     Simple  as  was 
her  drefs,  however,  it  was  a  refult  of  the 
niceft  art;  and  the  mode  of  it,  which 
was  in  the  Grecian- ftile,  was -perfectly 
adapted  to  difpiay    her   fhape  and   the 
fymmetry  of  her  limbs.     Her  face  was 
exquifitely    handfome  :    her   eyes  were 
either  vivacious  or  tender,  at  her  com- 
mand -,  her  fmile  graceful  beyond  expref- 
fion.  But  I  will  not  be  more  particular  in 
my  defcription  ;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  fhe  was 
a  mod  beautiful  woman,  about  five-and- 
twenty   years  old.     She  came   forward 
with  a  fmile;  and,  on  Smyth's  prefcnt- 
ing  me,   welcomed  me  to  Oporto  in  a 
mod    flattering   manner,  and  altogether 
gave  me  a  reception  rhat  made  a  deep 
impreffion  on  me.     She  fpoke  to  me  in 
Enslilh  ;  and  the  flight  deviation  of  ac- 
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cent,  by  which  1  could  juft  diftinguifh 
the    foreigner,   rendered    the    language 
but  the  more  agreeable  to  my  ear.     She 
had  a  gaiety  and  eafe  in  her  manners,  at 
that  time  of  day  not  much  known  in 
our  country,  and  which  to  an  Englifh- 
man,  fo  little  acquainted  as  I  was  with 
foreign  fociety,  were  fafcinating  in  fuch 
a  woman  as  Donna  Seraphina  de  Mono- 
cella.     She  ftarted  fubjeds,  talked  flu- 
ently on  them,  took  up  her  guitar  with- 
out being  afked,  and  gave  me  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  Portuguefe  fong,  with  one 
of  the  mod  melodious  voices  I  ever 
heard.    But  what  flattered  me  mod,  and 
mod  captivated  me,  was  the  riveting  of 
htr  eyes  upon  me,  infmuating  into  my  un- 
pradi  fed  heart  that  (he  was  more  than  com- 
monly  prepofitfled  in  my  favour.    Dare 
I  own  it  to  you  ?  Such  an  attack  on  one 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  coquetry  was  irre- 
Mible :  I  had  not  been  a  week  at  Oporto 

—I  blufh 
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—I  blufh  even  at  this  difttmce  of  time 
for  my  depravity — I  had  not  been  three 
days  at  Oporto,  before  my  magnet  of 
Eden- bower  loft  its  power  of  attraction  : 
Fanny — how  (hall  I  fpeak  it ! — feldom 
engaged  my  thoughts  ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  fortnight,  I  was  fo  com- 
pletely fafcinated  that,  without  a  fingle 
druggie,  I  devoted  myfelf  to  the  paffion 
infpired  by  Donna  Seraphina/' 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cowper,  Mr.  Cowper!" 
cried  Arthur,  fhuddering. — cc  My  dear 
cc  young  friend,"  faid  Mr.  Cowper,  "  I 
cc  am  more  pleafed  than  mortified  at 
"  your  emotion.  I  have  that  to  relate 
"  which  will  enfure  me  your  forgive- 
"  nefs;  but  your  fhuddering  at  a  crime 
c<  is  a  pledge  to  your  parents,  to  your 
"  friends,  to  yourfelf,  of  the  recYitude 
cs  of  your  own  mind,  and  of  the  fcabi- 
"  lity  of  your  virtues:  yet  my  example 
"  is  not  a  ufclcfs  leffons  there  are  Sera- 

c*  phinas 
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"  phinas  in  England;  you  will  now 
<c  eafily  detect  them,  and  not  only  be 
"  upon  your  guard  yourfelf,  but  may 
"  ferve  a  friend  by  defcribing  the  Se- 
"  raphina  of  Cowper."  While  Mr. 
Cowper  was  fpeaking  to  Arthur,  Arthur- 
William  went  round  to  his  mother, 
and,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  him,  faid, 
in  a  whifper,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
all  the  party :  "  Mamma,,  I  hate  Mr, 
«  Cowper!"— "  You  are  right,  my 
"  little  fellow/*  faid  Cowper;  "  I  (liould 
<c  be  forry  if  you  did  not  hate  me  at 
cc  this  moment;  but  you  too  mall  for- 
*c  give  me  by  and  by." 

"  Donna  Seraphina,"  continued  he, 
refuming  his  narrative,  "  introduced  me 
to  her  hufbind,  Don  Alvarez,  who  was 
confiderably  older  than  herfclf,  and  who, 
with  ail  the  politenefs  of  a  fashionable 
hisfoand,  was  as  devoid  of  jealoufy.  Fie 
had  gradually  become  infcnfible  to  Sera- 

phioa's 
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phina's  charms  j  and  was  at  this  time 
under  the  influence  of  another  attach- 
ment, that  difpofed  him  to  pay  lefs  at- 
tendon  to  her  conduct.  Being  on  the 
moft  intimate  terms  with  my  father  and 
filler,  as  well  as  with  Smyth,  they  both 
requefted  me  to  confider  myfelf  always 
at  home  in  their  houfe ;  and  I  promifed 
to  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  entree  be- 
ftowed  upon  me  $  a  promife  I  but  too 
faithfully  kept  j  for,  after  the  firft 
fortnight,  I  was  more  there  than  at 
my  father's.  Smyth,  villain  that  he 
was,  had  not  only  forefeen,  but  planned 
my  infatuation,  and  he  was  inftigated  by 
the  moft  abominable  motives.  By 
plunging  me  into  a  vicious  amour  with 
a  married  woman,  he  flattered  himlelf 
fo  to  corrupt  my  foul  that  I  mould  fet 
female  virtue  at  nought,  and  even  be 
brought  to  conduce  to  his  difhonourable 
defigns  upon  my  Men  I  foon,  how- 
VOL.  u.  K.  ever, 
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ever,  convinced  him  of  his  miftake. 
Donna  Seraphina  did  not  appear  in  my 
eyx.-s  the  character  he  intended  I  fhould 
lee.  So  pure  was  my  heart,  that  had  I 
fuppofed  her  devoid  of  virtue,  I  (hould 
have  been  in  no  danger:  I  was  the  more 
alive  to  her  charms,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  intereft  I  had  excited  in  her 
heart)  by  connecting  with  them  the  fu- 
periority  of  her  mental  faculties  and  the 
delicacy  of  her  fenfibility.  My  crime 
at  firft  confided  in  forgetting,  or  rather 
riot  thinking  of  the  facred  fituation  in 
uhich  Donna  Seraphina  ftood,  and  in 
overlooking  my  own.  When  Smyth, 
therefore,  difplayed  his  libertine  notions, 
he  but  the  fooner  roufed  me  to  the  cars 
of  Harriet's  innocence  and  peace  of 
mind,  and  I  refolved  to  bring  his  court- 
Ihip  to  an  immediate  conclufion  one  way 
or  chc  other. 

«  I  frankly 
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"  I  frankly  told  my  fitter  that  I 
thought  Smyth  would  not  make  a  good 
hufband,  and  I  advifed  her  to  overcome 
the  preference  me  feemed  to  have  for 
him  -,  but,  at  all  events,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  uncertainty  of  his  views.  In  a 
confultation  with  my  father  the  very  day 
after  I  arrived,  and  before  I  had  re- 
figned  myfelf  to  the  idolatry  of  Donna 
Seraphina,  it  was  agreed  that  I  fhould 
report  I  had  brought  an  invitation  for 
my  fifter  from  a  friend,,  to  return  with 
me  to  England  on  a  vifit  5  and,  if  it 
produced  no  decifive  declaration  from 
Smyth,  I  was  in  fact  to  carry  her  away. 
The  fcheme  was  fuccefsful.  Smyth 
faw  that  he  had  no  hope  but  in  marriage, 
and,  being  too  deeply  enamoured  of 
Harriet  to  let  that  prevent  his  obtaining 
her,  declared  himfelf.  When  1  fpoke  on 
the  fubject  to  him,  he  made  fome  auk- 
ward  excufes,  with  a  countenance  of  cha- 
K  2  grin 
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grin  for  not  being  more  explicit;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  my  filler's  confent  to  their 
union,  he  prefTed  the  immediate  cele- 
bration of  their  marriage  with  fuch 
earneftnefs  and  difmterefted  ardour,  that 
my  father  concurred,  and,  in  the  third 
week  after  my  arrival  at  Oporto,  they 
were  married  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
factory  with  due  folemnity,  and  every 
requifite  authority. 

"  That  he  was  a  man  of  fortune,  I 
told  you  had  been  previoufly  afcer- 
tained  by  my  father,  who,  I  afterwards 
found,  privately  ftipulated  with  Smyth, 
that  the  receipt  of  Harriet's  portion 
fhould  be  delayed  till  after  his  death: 
to  which  Smyth  had  agreed,  as  it  obviated 
the  neccflity  of  a  fettlement.  Love, 
and  the  agreeable  life  they  led,  united 
to  induce  the  married  couple  to  remain 
fome  time  at  Oporto.  They  appeared 
to  be  very  happy  ;  and  Smyth's  friend- 
5  fhip 
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itip  for  me  Teemed  to  increafc  with 
his  happinefs.  Meanwhile,  my  infa- 
tuation augmented,  and  I  lived  but  by 
the  looks  and  fmiles  of  Donna  Sera- 
phina.  A  letter  from  Fanny,  while  it 
made  me  eafy  in  refpect  to  the  health 
of  my  family,  gave  a  fling  to  my  heart, 
which,  however,  was  foon  extracted  by 
the  magic  of  Straphina's  eyes.  Pleafed 
to  hear  of  all  being  well  at  Eden-bower, 
1  locked  up  'Fanny's  letter,  to  avoid 
the  pain  I  felt  in  reading  her  artlefs  effu- 
fions  of  love*  When  I  was  diverted  from 
confeffing  my  marriage  to  my  father,  I 
fully  intended  to  dtfclofe  it  to  my  fitter  ; 
but  relinquished  the  defign  from  the 
confcioufncfs  of  the  fuuation  of  my  mind. 
I  therefore  continued  to  keep  the  fecret 
in  my  own  bofom,  till  fucceeding  events 
determined  me  to  confide  in  Smyth. " 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Continuation  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Hiflory. 

<f  MONTH  after  month  glided  away  in 
fweet  delirium :  Seraphina*  her  books* 
her  mufic,  her  voice,  fpread  enchant- 
ment around  me.  For  fome  time  our 
attachment  feemed  to  continue  pure  ; 
bi?c  at  length  it  afTumed  a  characler  that 
involved  me  in  horrors.  Both  Don  Al- 
varez and  Donna  Seraphina  were  ex- 
tremely expenfive  in  their  manner  ofliv- 
ing,  and  their  finances  began  to  be  une- 
qual to  their  profufion.  I  frequently  fup- 
plied  her  with  confiderable  loans;  for  my 
father  continued  my  allowance  :  and  for 
thefe  loans  I  received  preflures  of  the 
hand,  which  were  fucceeded,  on  fubfe- 

quent 
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quent  loans,  by  preffures  of  the  lips. 
Oh  !  how  dangerous  to  man  is  an  un- 
principled woman,  who,  with  beauty, 
has  art  enough  to  veil  her  depravity  ! 
The  nature  of  my  paffion  became 
changed ;  (lie  knew  ic,  and  was  not 
offended  ;  (he  knew  it,  and  feemed  to 
pity  me  \  fhe  knew  it,  and  redoubled 
all  the  arts  of  intoxication  ;  and,  though 
ihe  continued  to  talk  of  virtue,  fcrupled 
not  to  bewail  its  reftraints. 

*<  By  fupplying  Donna  Seraphina  with 
money,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  remit  the  ufuai 
allowance  to  Fanny.  Anxious  not  to 
apply  to  my  father,  who  was  as  uncom- 
municative as  ever  on  the  lubjecl  of  his 
affairs,  in  my  perplexity  I  unbofomed 
myfelf  to  Smyth,  who  lent  me  the  fums 
I  wanted,  taking  my  notes  as  memoran- 
dums. I  had  dill  virtue  enough  to  think 
periodically  of  fupplying  the  means  of 
comfort  to  Fanny  and  her  children,  and 
K  4  to 
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to  frame  plaufible  excufes  for  my  ab- 
fence  and  the  delay  of  acquainting  my 
father  with  our  marriage :  but,  as  to 
compunction,  the  horror  of  my  guilt 
was  concealed  from  myfelf  by  the 
thought  of  Fanny's  ignorance  of  it,  and 
by  the  violence  of  my  pafTion  for  Sera- 
phina.  Smyth  fbmetimes  talked  of 
going  to  England;  againft  which  I  la- 
boured  to  difiuade  him  myfclf,  and  pro- 
cured my  fifter's  aid,  till  at  length  (he 
was  afraid  to  go  to  fea  till  Edmund  was 
born/'— «  What !"  cried  Arthur-Wil- 
liam, c<  Edmund,  that  we  fa\v  the  other 
"  morning  ?" — £C  Yes,  my  dear  boy/' 
replied  Mr.  Cowperj  <c  Edmund  was 
born  at  Oporto,  but  he  is  not  the  lefs 
an  Englifhman  :  children  born  abroad 
are  confidcred  to  belong  to  the  country 
of  their  parents.  About  the  time  of  his 
birth,  I  began  to  obferve  that  Fanny 
had  not  written  to  me  for  a  good  while; 

but 
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but  it  did  not  much  engage  my  mind, 
as  I  knew  (he  had  every  comfort  about 
her,  and  as  I  was  perfuaded  that  nothing 
paffing  at  Oporto  could  reach  her  but 
-through  me.  From  this  period,  Donna 
Seraphina  kept  me  fufpended  between 
the  allurements  of  a  guilty  pafiion  and 
the  fcruples  of  her  virtue,  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  agitation,  that  I  would  have  facrirked; 
my  foul  to  her  in  any  way. 

"  One  evening,  when  my  nephew  was 
about  two  months  old,  I  was  fitting  with 
iny  Jifter,  who  had  him  on  her  knee, 
while  the  nurfe  that  fuckled  him  ftood 
by;,  (he  was  an  Englifhwoman,  whofe 
hufband  was  fervant  of  one  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  factory.  Harriet  was  very 
thoughtful,  and  I  obferved  fome  tears 
drop  from  her  eyes  upon  the  child.  Ac- 
counting for  it  from  the  natural  tender- 
nefs  of  a  mother  contemplating  her  in- 
fant, I  took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time; 
K5  and 
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and  a  note  being  brought  to  me  from 
Donna  Seraphina,  deliring  my  com- 
pany, I  rofe  to  go.  Harriet  then  looked 
at  me,  and  faid,  c  I  wifh  you  could  have 
«  ftaid  with  me  to-night :  I  have  fome- 
•€  thing  to  fay  to  you  •>  but  it  will  do  to- 
•c  morrow.'— c  If  fo,  my  dear  Harriet/ 
faid  J,  c  \tjhallbt  to-morrow  j  for  I  am 

<  particularly  engaged  juft  now.'     She 
fmiled  fignificantly,  and  I  left  her. 

"  I  flew  to  Donna  Seraphina,  whom 
I  found  alone  in  her  boudoir.  She  re- 
ceived me  with  a  tender,  but  melancholy 
look.  c  My  dear  Carlos,'  faid  (he,  c  I 

*  expect  Don  Alvarez  and  your  friend 
c  Smyth  in  a  few   minutes;  they   are 

*  only  gone  for  my  coufin  Violante,  and 

<  therefore   I   muft    make    hafte   with 

<  what  I  have  to  fay.     I  arn  much  in 
c  your  debt,  my  Carlos,  but  I  am  not 
«  uneafy  about  thatj  for  next   month 

*  Don  Alvarez   receives  his   revenues 

"  from 
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4  from  his  feigneurio  of  Pueblo,  and  I 

*  fhall  be  able  to  return  the. whole  I 

*  have  borrowed  from  you ;  be  fides,  I 
1  fhould    be    unworthy   of  our   tender 

*  friendfhip,    could    1,    through   pride, 
c  regret  the  teftimonies  of  it.     On  the 

*  contrary,  my  dear  Carlos,  I  rely  upon 

*  it  once  more  to  fave  me  from  an  em- 

*  barrafTment  of  the   moft  dreadful  na- 

*  ture/ — c  Too  lovely  Seraphinj/  cried 
I,  *  difpofe  of  my  ptirfe,  of  my  life ;  but 
c  have  pity  on  my  poor  heart,  and  be 
x  not  for  everadverfe  to  my  happinefs.' 
— '  For  fhame  !  Carlos,'  faid  fhe;-f  min- 

*  gle  not  the  raptures  of  love  with  the 

*  miferable  concerns  of  money  :  as  thefe 
*•  indeed  are  proofs  of  your  paflion,  I 
'  often  think   of  them,    nor  is  fuch  a 
.«  pafiion  as  yours  always  to  be  refifted ; 
c  but,  while    the  immediate   object  is 
«  gold,  let  us  talk  like  merchants.     All 
£  that  you  have  advanced,  or  fhall  ad- 

K  6  c  vance 
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c  vance  for  me,  (hall  be  repaid  from  the 
«  Pueblo  revenues  -,  but,  in  the  begin- 

*  ning  of  the  next  week,  I  muft  either 

*  pay  for  my  diamond   necklace  and 
c  ceftus  or  give  them  up,  as  it  is  not  in 

*  Don  Alvarez's  power  to  let  me  have 
c  the  money.     I  would  not  part  with 

*  them  for  worlds  i' — c  I  tremble,  Se- 
(  raphina/   faid   I,  c  left  1  mould  not 

*  have  it  immediately  in*my  power  to 
«  gratify  your  wifh;  but  tell  me  the  fum 
c  wanted/ — c  Only  fix  hundred   moi- 

*  dores,'  faid   fhe.— I  turned  pale.     I 
had  already  exhauftcd  my  allowance,  and 
had    borrowed    fome    hundreds    from 
Smyth.     c  Would  to  Heaven !    Sera- 
«  phina/  cried  I,  c  that  I  had  the  com- 
c  mand  of  my  father's  ftrong  cheft  !  not 
c  an  hour  fhould  elapfe  till  I  had  brought 
4  you  the  fum.      Alas!  I  muft  pain- 
«  fully  confefs  to  you  that  my  own  re- 
c  fources  are  at  prefcnt  very  inadequate 

c  to 
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f  to  fuch  a  payment.' — c  Well,  my  dear 
«  Carlos,'  faid  (he,  with  a  figh,  « it  can*t 

*  be  helped  j  but  it  will  coft  me  many 

*  a  pang  j  for  I  know  they  will  be  im- 
c  mediately    bought  by   that    envious 
c  creature  Donna  Therefa  de  Lima ;  and 
c  you  know  they  have  been  feen  upon 

*  me  more  than  once.     Can't  you  bor- 
'  row  a  bag  or  two  from  your  father  ? 
'  Is  his  cheft  full  ?   Do  you  ever  go  to 
«  it  ?' — c  My  father,'  replied  I, c  is  very 
c  referved  even  to   me   refpedting   his 
c  finances ;  bur,  though  he  never  fends 
c  me  to  his  cheft,  I  often  fee  him  open 
«  it,  nor  does  he  fcruple  going  to  it  -be- 
«  fore  his  acquaintance,  and  it  appears 
'  well  filled  with  bags  of  moidores.'— 
'  O    fanta     Maria  !'     exclaimed    (he, 
laughing ;  '  it   would    be  delightful  to 

*  borrow  a  couple  of  his  bags  without 

*  faying  any  thing  to  him  about  it !  Now, 
€  do,  Carlos,  if  you  love  me,  do.     Be 

*  affurcd 
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c  afllired  you  (hall  have  them  to  replace 
'  in  the  eourfe  of  next  month  from  the 
'  revenues  of  Pueblo :  he  will  never 
c  mifs  them.' — {  You  jeft,  Seraphina,' 
faid  I,  c  he  could  not  but  mifs  them 
c  from  the  vacancy  they  muft  leave : 

*  befides,  I   never  touch  his  key,  and 
c  do  not  even  know  where  he  keeps  it.' 
«— c  How  unfortunate  am  I  !'  cried  (he. — 
c  Perhaps,'  faid   I,  c  I   may   have   the 
c  good  fortune  to  procure  the  fum  by 

*  other  means;  I  will  at  lead  endea- 
c  vour.     You  are  to  be  at  my  father's 
c  to-morrow,  and  I  will  let  you  know.' 
She  fmiled,  and  prtfied  the  back  of  her 
hand  to  my  lips.     Our  tete-a-tete  was 
here    interrupted    by   the    entrance   of 
Donna    Violante,    with   Don   Alvarez, 
Smyth,   and   the   Italian   mufic-mafter, 
whom  Donna  Violante  had  prefttd  into 
her  fervice.     She  had  herfelf  a  good 
voice,  though  not  equal  to  her  coufin's  5 

and 
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and  fongs,  duets,  and  trios,  fpecded  the 
flight  of  Time. 

ic  We  flipped,  and  it  was  late  before 
we  parted ;  but  I  was  fo  anxious  to  gra- 
tify the  wilhes  of  Donna  Seraphina, 
that  I  could  not  go  to  bed  till  I  afked 
Smyth  to  add  this  advance  to  my  former 
debt.  He  anfwered  me  in  the  mod 
friendly  manner,  that  it  was  at  prefcnt 
out  of  his  power;  for,  flaying  at  Oporto 
longer  than  he  intended,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  write  to  his  agents,  to  depofit 
three  thoufand  pounds  more  in  the  hands 
of  his  banker,  and  ftnd  a  new  letter  of 
credit  from  him,  which  he  expected  by 
the  return  of  the  packet;  and,  if  it  would 
do  then,  it  mould  be  at  my  fervice.  He 
fpoke  fo  kindly,  and  with  fuch  apparent 
candour,  that  it  never  entered  my  head 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  faid  j  and, 
conceiving  I  had  infpired  him  with  a 
friendfhip  for  me,  I  opened  my  mind  to 

him 
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him  without  referve,  dwelling  with  rap- 
tures on  the  charms  of  Seraphina,  and 
mentioning  the  lively  manner  with  which 
fhe  inftigated  me  to  borrow  a  couple  of 
bags  from  my  father's  ftrong  cheft. 
'•  Admirable!'  cried  Smyth,  laughing; 

*  admirable  1  and  why  not  ?   I   fee  na 
'  harm    in    it ;    nor    (hall   your  mind 
c  have  to  feel  any  remorfe ;  for,  mould 
c  Donna  Seraphina  fail  to  reimburfe  the 
*"  ftrong-box,  you  mall  have  the  amount 
«  of  the  bags  from  me  on  the  receipt  of 
c  my   letter/—'  Nay    but,    my    dear 
c  friend/  faid  I,  c  to  deceive  my  father  !' 
— *  Why,'  returned  he,  *  he  is  not  very 

*  open  with  you  in  thefe  affairs ;  and  I 
*••  declare  I  fee  no  crime  in  overhauling 

*  the  duft,  if  you  take  care  to  do  it  -with-- 
c  out  being  difcovered/     Alas!  I  was 
now  fo  far  trained  in  wickednefs  as  not 
to  have  my  ear  hurt  by  the  axiom  of 
Vice,  that  difcovery  was  the  effential 

part 
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part  of  a  crime  and  the  mod  to  be 
guarded  againft.  After  a  little  reflexion, 
however,  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
think  he  was  ferious ;  and  we  foon  after 
parted  for  the  night. 

<c  The  thoughts  of  Seraphina's  difap- 
pointment  kept  me  awake  all  night;  and 
I  rofe  next  morning  unrefrefhed  and  mi- 
fcrable.  My  father  expefted  company, and 
with  them  Don  Alvarez  and  Scraphina. 
She  was  in  fpirics,  and  playful.  Among 
other  indifferent  topics,  me  introduced  a 
whimficaldificrtation  on  keys,  comparing 
their  various  ufes,  from  the  little  one  that 
opened  the  trinket  of  a  heart  on  her  fing- 
er, to  the  fubftantial  one  that  opened  my 
father's  ftrong-box ;  and  at  lad  (he  per- 
fuadcd  him  to  compare  hers  and  his  to- 
gether. She  had  communicated  fome 
degree  of  her  fpirits  to  him,  and  he 
went  and  brought  the  key.  After  a 
little  rattle,  apparently  without  meaning, 

flic 
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fhe  fuddenly  puc  the  key  in  her  pocket, 
and  held  it  there  in  her  hand.  c  O ! 
*  fignor  Cowper/  faid  foe,  c  I  am  much 
c  obliged  to  you :  I  fhall  take  care  of 
c  this  key,  and  return  it  to  you  when  I 
6  have  made  the  proper  ufe  of  it/  Hav- 
ing trifled  a  while,  and  raifed  a  laugh  at 
my  father,  in  which  he  joined  heartily,, 
file  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  the 
kty  together,  and  wiping  it  affc&edly, 
faid,  with  a  fmile,  c  Come, ..come,  fignor, 
c  don't  be  alarmed ;  there  it  is,  even 
«  brighter  than  when  I  pocketed  it.* 
She  then  returned  ic  with  infinite  grace, 
fmging  a  verfe  of  a  fong  about  a  lock 
and  key,  as  my  father  went  out  of  the 
room  to  put  it  up.  While  tu  was  our, 
flie  called  Smyth  to  her,  and  gave 
him  a  flat  round  box,  which  fh^  took 
out  of  her  pocket,  faying  :  c  I  found 
«  your  box  this  morning,  and  there  it 
c  is.'  He  thanked  her,  put  it  up,  and 

fhordy 
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lliortly  after  left  the  room.  The  day 
patted  with  our  wonted  gaiety;  except 
that  I  obferved  a  flight  gloom  on  the 
countenance  of  my  fitter,  with  whom 
I  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of 
explanation,  which  indeed  fhe  now 
feemed  to  avoid.  When  I  handed 
Donna  Seraphina  to  her  fedan,  fhe  faid 
to  me  in  a  whifper :  c  Let  me  fee  you 
c  to-morrow  evening  about  nine:  lam 
c  engaged  the  whole  day,  but,  at  thac 
'  hour  I  will  return  home  alone.'  She 
then  prefled  my  hand,  and  accompanied 
the  p  re  flu  re  with  one  of  thofc  feduc- 
tive  looks  which  had  already  ruined  the 
candour  of  my  mind,  and  prepared  it  for 
the  eafy  admiffion  of  every  vice.  My 
dear  children,*'  continued  Mr.  Cowper, 
addrefiing  his  young  friends,  <c  be  af- 
fured  that  candour  is  one  of  the  beft  cen- 
tinels  of  rectitude  and  peace  of  mind  ; 
the  moment  we  begin  to  conceal  our 

actions 
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actions  from  thofe  who  have  a  right  to 
know  them;*  we  have  removed  our  prin- 
cipal guard,  and  left  the  avenues  open  to 
the  enemy, 

"  I  was  too  much  the  (lave  of  Sera- 
phina  to  neglect  the  appointment ;  and, 
fuch  was  my  punctuality,  that  I  rang  at 
the  bell  as  (he  returned.  She  received 
rne  with  increafed  tendernefs  ;  and  I  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  boudoir,  where  I  faw 
a  fealed  packet  on  her  table.  c  Carlos,* 
faid  (he,  *  I  am  going  to  put  your  love 
€  to  the  ted ;  and,  if  it  prove  as  great  as 
c  I  think  it  isa  there  is  no  tefl  to  which 
'  you  may  not  put  mine/  '  Name  it, 
c  Seraphina/  cried  I  5  *  for  fuch  a  re- 
c  ward  what  would  I  not  do  I  Find  me 
c  fome  inftrument  that  will  demolifh  the 

*  fides  of  my  father's  chcft^  or  teach 
'  me   fome   chemical  procefs  that  will 
«  diflblve  the  iron  cafe  -,   I'll  do  it,  and 

*  brave   the   confequences  1'  • —  {  Silly 

<  Carlos/ 
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*  Carlos/  faid  (he,  fmUing,  *  to  think 

*  of  force  :  I  Ihould  not  deferve  your 
c  love  could  1  expofe  you  to  fuch  cer- 

*  tainty  of  a  breach  with  your  father: 

*  No,  no,  there  is  no  need  of  hammers 
'  or  chemiftry  ;  wit  is  the  bed  inftru- 

*  ment,  and  money  the  bed  chemiftry ; 
c  a  fmall  mixture  of  them  has  rendered  a 
c  vifit  to  your  father's  cheft  very  eafy 
c  and  fafe.'     As  fhe  fpoke  me  opened 
the  packet,  from  which  (he  took  the  box 
I  had  feen  her  the  evening  before  give 
to  Smyth,  and  laid  it  down.     There  re- 
mained fomething  folded  up,  which  fhe 
held  ftill  covered,  faying,  c  This  is  the 
€  talifman,    which    will   fufficc,  by  the 

*  gentleft  application,  to  make  the  lid 
c  of  the  box  fly  open.     By  means  of  my 

*  chemical  art,  I  procured  it  from  a  Cy- 
'  clops :  take  it  j  it  pofTcfTes  the  quality 
c  of  trying  love.'     I  took  this  talifman, 
which,  on  unfolding  the  paper,  I  found 

to 
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to  be  a  key,  the  wards  of  which  were 
exactly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  my  father's. 
I  ftarted :  imaginary  flights  of  paflion 
gave  way  before  the  reality  of  a  deed  at 
which  I  could  not  but  fhudder.  Com- 
punclion,  however,  was  but  momentary; 
a  look  from  Scraphina  effaced  it  from 
my  heart.  c  But,  dear  Seraphina,'  cried 
I,  c  though  this  enables  me  to  remove 
6  a  bag,  it  does  not  fecure  me  from  a 
c  difcovery ;  ray  father  will  cenainly 
'  mifs  the  number  I  take  out.'—'  What 
c  a  novice,'  faid  fhe,  '  is  this  Carlos  of 

*  mine  !  it  will  be  your  fault  if  he  does. 

*  Here  are  a  bag  of  counters;  you  have 
c  only  to  exchange  them  for  the  coin : 

*  the  fame  bags  being  filled  and  placed 
c  lowed,  will  remove  every  chance  of 
<  their  being  miffed  for  many  months; 

*  and  the  coin  will  be  replaced  in  lefs 

*  than  two,  from  the  revenues  of  Pue- 
€  bio.'  I  was  bewildered,  and  gave  up  my 

reafon 
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reafon  to  this  enchantrcfs.    I  even  won- 
dered at  my   fears,  when  thefe  was  fo 
little  hazard  of  difcovery,  and   when  I 
was  fo  certain  of  returning  the  money 
foon,    either    through    the    means    of 
JDonna    Seraphina,    or    of   my    friend 
Smyth.     I  could  not  help  expreffing  my 
furprife  at  her  having  a  falfe  key ;  at 
which  Ihe  laughed,  and  fald,  it  was  odd 
I  ihould  be  furprifed,  when  fhe  had  pro- 
cured it  before  my  own  eyesj  and  (he 
unravelled  the  whole  myftery,  by  open- 
ing the  box  chat  accompanied  the  key, 
where  I  faw  the  wards  of  my  father's 
key  imprefled   on  wax.     She   had  ob- 
tained   the    key    by   her   humour,    had 
made  the  imprtffion  in  her  pocket  on 
wax  flie  had  prepared  for  the  purpofe, 
and  had  given  it  immediately  to  Smyth, 
whom,  (he   confeiTcd    to    me,  (he  had 
forced  into  a  league  with   her,   on   his 
lamenting  his  inability  to  let  me  have 
the  money  foon  enough.     Smyth  loft 

no 
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no  time  in  carrying  it  to  a  lockfmith, 
who,  fuppofing  himfelf  only  the  inftru- 
ment  of  an  intrigue,  to  which  he  was  not 
tinaccuftomed,  received  his  Johannes, 
and  produced  the  key,  without  a  grain 
of  pity  for  the  hufband  who  had  not  thc^ 
art  of  fecuring  a  wife  againft  all  keys, 
by  placing  the  lock  on  her  heart. 

cc  While  I  remained  with  Donna  Se- 
raphina,  my  refolution  to  perpetrate  the 
deed  never  wavered,  and  I  thought  only 
of  the  reward  of  my  crime.  I  urged  her 
with  the  utmoft  ardour  to  put  a  period  to 
fufpcnce  j  to  which  (he  replied,  with  one 
of  thofe  irrefiftible  looks  of  which  ihe 
was  perfectly  miftrefs,  that  Don  Alvarez 
was  going  the  next  day  to  fpend  a  week 
at  his  Quinta  *,  and  that  Ihe  was  not  to 
accompany  him.  The  images  that  ajj;- 
tended  this  declaration  completed  the 
intoxication  of  my  fenfes,  and  I  was 

*  A  country-houfe. 
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wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  which 
might  have  impelled  me  to  more  horrid 
crimes  than  robbery  in  the  purfutt  of 
my  recompence.  Donna  Seraphlna  faw 
the  intemperate  effects  of  my  inebria- 
tion, and,  fearing  the  return  of  Don 
Alvarez  before  I  could  mailer  my  emo- 
tions, (he  urged  me  to  be  gone,  and  at 
kngth  /orced  me  away.  I  reached  my 
father's  door  without  once  abftracYmg 
my  thoughts  from  the  charms  of  Donna 
Seraphina.  I  rung,  and  the  information 
of  my  father  being  at  home  awakened  a 
new  train  of  ideas.  I  could  not  bear  to 
fee  him  ;  and,  telling  the  fervant  that  I 
was  going  to  Mr.  Smyth's,  I  turned 
from  the  houfe  without  going  in. 

'<  As  I  walked,  a  conflict  arofe  in  my 
mind  between  duty  and  paflion,  in  wh:ch 
the  latter  had  the  better  throughout,  and 
nvfts  ultimately  victorious;  foothing  niy 
cojifcience  by  determining  firft  to  be  re- 
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afiured  by  Smyth  that  he  would  enable 
me  to  replace  the  two  bags  of  moidores. 
For  fome  days  he  had  been  in  treaty  for 
a  new  carriage,  to  make  excurfions  in 
the  country,  and  he  had  been  trying  one 
that  very  day.  We  happened  to  flop  at 
his  door  precifely  at  the  fame  moment; 
and,  inftead  of  ringing,  I  got  into  the 
carriage  and  fat  by  him.  He  laughed  at 
my  fcruples,  and  again  aflured  me  of 
the  money.  I  think  I  fee  the  villain 
now,  fquetzing  my  hand,  talking  of  his 
connexion,  exprtifin^  his  fricndfhip. 
After  fome  farther  talk,  in  which  he 
ftrove  to  remove  my  fcruples,  he  invited 
me  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  and  we 
parted. 

"  I  returned  home,  encouraging  my- 
felf  with  the  certainty  of  replacing  the 
money  5  and  I  had  fo  far  argued  myfelf 
into  a  contempt  of  what  Smyth  termed 
my  weaknefs,  that  I  could  bear  to  fee 

my 
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tny  father.  I  thought  he  received  me 
xvith  unufual  kindnefs.  He  was  writing 
when  I  entered  the  room;  but,  on  feeing 
me,  he  put  his  paper  into  his  port-folio. 
After  fome  common  chat,  he  faid :  r  I 
€  think,  Charles,  that  you  have  been 
«  long  enough  in  Portugal.  I  am  not 

*  forry  that  the  climate  and  the  fociety 
c  of  Oporto  have  had  charms  enough  to 

*  make  a  year  of  your  life  pafs  fo  agree- 
<  ably  y  but,   my  fon,  it  is  all  pleafurc 
c  and  no  progrefs.  Here  it  is  impoffible 
'<  you  can  conne6t  yourfelf :  I  wifh  you 
c  had  brought  a  wife  with  you.'     He 
looked  mildly,  yet  fixedly  at  me,  as  he 
faid   this :   but,  though  my  confcience 
inclined  me  to  detect  in  his  look  an  allu- 
fion  to  Fanny,  I  could  not.  <  But,  as  you 

*  did  not/   continued  he,  c  don't  you 

*  think  it  is  time  to  go  back  for  one  ? 
f  You  know  that  I  have  always  placed 
4  great  hope  on    your   marrying   pro- 

L  2  *  perly.' 
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c  perly,' — c  My  dear  fir,'  faid  I,  c  it  is 
c  a  circumftance  that  muft  be  left  to 

*  time  and  fate :  I  have  no  thoughts  of 
c  a  wife  at  prefent/— c  I  believe  you, 

*  Charles,*  replied  he,  with  a  look  that 
now  to*  niy  mind    became  equivocal; 
'  but  I  am  forry  while  I  believe  it,  for 
c  you  fliould  think  of  one.' — c  Should! 

*  fir,'  faid  I,  in  great  agitation  ,  *  why 
c  Jhould?' — «  My  dear  boy/  replied  he, 
calmly,  c  wherefore  this  emotion  ?  per- 

*  haps,  on  reflexion,  you  may  think  it 

*  your  duty — when  I  have  fo  repeatedly 
€  exprefled    my  wifhes  to  you  on  the 
c  fubjecV    He  paufed  at  the  word  duty, 
and  I  fhould  certainly  have  betrayed  my. 
felf,  had  he  not  added  his  conclufion. 
«  I  will  not  diftrefs  you  on  this  point,' 
continued  he  \  <  take   your  own  time, 

*  I  feel,   Charles,  that  1  have  ufed  you 
<  ill,  in  not  being  more  optn  to  you  on 
f  the  fubject  of  my  fortune.     It  is,  per- 

3  *  haps, 
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*  haps,  too  late  to  repair  my  error;  but 
c  it  is  my  Intention  to  converfe  with  you 

*  foon  fully  on  the  fituation  of  my  af- 
c  fairs :  in  the  mean  time,  forgive  me, 

*  I  befeech  you,  for  my  former  referve, 
'  and  for  the  erroneous  fyftem  I  have 

•'  purfued.'  As  he  fpoke  this  he  put  out 
his  hand,  which  I  prefTed  with  warmth  to 
my  lips,  intreating  him  not  to  torture 
me  by  reproaching  himfelf;  for  I  was 
fenfible  he  had  been  all  goodnefs  to  me. 
He  prefled  my  hand,  and  withdrew  his. 
<  Tell  me,  Charles/  faid  he,  f  have 
'  you  never  thought  it  extraordinary 
«  that  I  mould  keep  fo  many  bags  of 
«  nv>ney  locked  up  at  home  in  my  cheft, 

*  when  it  might  be  otherwife  difpofcd 
c  of  to  great  advantage  ?'      That  my 
father  mould  take  this  night  of  all  others 
to  afk  me  fuch  a  queftion,  confounded 
me.     I  believe  I  flared  at  him   wildly, 
as  if  1  was  fure  he  had  penetrated  my 

L  3  defign. 
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defign.  (  I  own/  continued  he,  taking  no 
?iotice  either  of  my  looks  or  filence,  '  that 
c  it  is  myftcriousj  bur>  when  I  tell  you 

*  that  the  cheft:  contains  a  fecrer,  the  re- 
'  vealing  of  which  may  be  fatal  to  me,  I 

*  am  fure  you  will  not  think  me  cruel  in 
'  perfevering  in  the  myftery  till  I  have 
c  fully  matured  the  fecret  for  your  know- 
'  ledge  5  and,  therefore,  I  fhall  only  fay 
€  at  prefent,  that  all  the  contents  of  the 

*  cheft  are  for  your  wife,  let  her   be 

*  whom  (he  may  !'    What  a  juncture  for 
fuch  a  conVerfation !     The  ambiguity 
of  the  language  kept  my  mind  upon  the 
rack  5  and,  while  it  lafted,  I  was  either 
dumb  or  incoherent.     My  father  per- 
ceived the  ftate  I  was  in,  but  pretended 
to  pafs  it  unobfcrvedj  and,  changing 
the  converfation,  managed  to  put  me 
more  at  my  eafe  before  we  retired. 

"  In  bidding  me  good-night,  I  thought 
he  did  it  with  a  peculiar  emphafis  -,  but 

I  again 
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I  again  afcribtd  my  perceptions  to  the 
fufpicicns  of  conference.  I  mall  never 
forget  the  war  of  emotions  that  raged  in 
my  mind  when  I  was  alone. ;  The  doubt 
of  $3y  father's  knowledge  of  my  mar- 
riage, his  kindnefs,  his  dejection,  his 
niyftery,  his  fecret,  all  raifed  a  hoft  of 
feelings  to  form  ramparts  of  virtue 
around  the  cheftj  and,  ac  firft,  I  be- 
lieved them  impregnable.  I  refolved  to 
relinquiih  the  defign.  I  locked  up  the 
falfe  key  and  counters  in  my  defk,  I 
undrefled,  lighted  my  lamp,  put  out  my 
taper,  went  into  bed,  and  fhut  my  eyes. 
I  foon,  however,  found  that  fleep  was 
out  of  the  queftion  :  the  remembrance 
of  my  father's  converfation  by  degrees 
faded  away,  and  gave  place  to  that  of 
Donna  Seraphina.  The  latter  part  of  it 
revived  in  my  imagination  with  double 
force,  and  brought  with  it  an  irrefiiUWe 
aflcmblage  of  charms:  the  ramparts  fell 
L  4  before 
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before  them  one  after  another.  I  arguecf 
that  my  marriage  muft  be  unknown  to 
my  father,  as  he  would  not  have  conti- 
nued to  hoard  his  treafure  had  he  been 
apprized  of  it  5  his  kindnefs  was  a  p&dge 
of  his  forgivenefs  if  he  difcovered  me ; 
his  dejedion  I  had  obferved  upon  my 
arrival :  whatever  his  myftery  confided 
in  fhould  remain  unexplored,  and  his 
fecret  fhould  be  reflected ;  for  I  would 
do  nothing  more  than  change  the  moi- 
dores  of  two  bags  for  counters,  and  that 
with  an  expedition  that  fhould  not  give 
me  time  to  obferve  any  thing  befides  in 
the  cheft.  Thus  were  the  fortifications 
deflroyed  5  but  not  without  a  ftruggle, 
nor  till  Donna  SeraphinaYimage  had  fo 
renewed  my  intoxication  that  I  would 
have  facrificed  my  life  for  her. 

"  The  cheft  flood  in  a  large  light 
clofet,  fituated  between  my  father's  room 
and  that  which  I  occupied,  having  a 

door 
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door  into  each :  in  this  clofet  he  wrote 
and  kept  his  papers.  A  common  brown 
wainfcot  feparated  it  from  either  room. 
I  rofc  gently  and  threw  my  wrapping 
gown  about  me.     As  I  lighted  my  ta- 
per, the  clock  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
vent ftruck  three  :  the  found  of  the  firft 
flroke  fo  llartlcd  me  that  I  had  nearly 
put  out  both  the  taper  and  lamp*     The 
tremor  it  produced  continued  upon  me  j 
I  fhook  every  limb.     On  opening  the 
door  of  my  chamber  which  communi- 
cated with  the  clofet,  I  perceived  that 
my  father's  door  flood   ajar :  I  liftened, 
and  heard  him  diltinclly  breathe,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  found  deep.     Having  taken 
the  key  and  the  counters  from  my  defk, 
I  tottered  flowly  and  barefoot  into  the 
clofet.  I  advanced  to  the  cheft,  and,  fet- 
ing my  taper  down  on  a  chair  thax  flood 
by  it,  I  attempted  to  apply  the  key,  but 
was  fome  moments  before  I  could  collect 
L  5  a  fuffi- 
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a  fufficient  degree  offteadinefsinmyhand 
to  lucceed.  At  length  I  fixed  it,  and, 
turning  it  as  foftly  as  I  could,  raifed  the 
ponderous  lid.  Guefs  my  furprife  when 
I  found  that  the  treafure  I  wanted  was 
fecured  by  a  fecond  ma  fly  door.  My 
furprife  was  momentary  ;  it  yielded  to  a 
guilty  joy,  on  feeing  the  key  lying  on  it. 
,To  the  key  was  tied  a  broad  label, 
which  I  no  fooner  took  up  than  thefe 
words  ftruck  my  eyes  :  Charles^  I  pity 
you  !  *Tbe  contents  of  tbis  cbeft  are  now 
all  your  own  !  tbe  robbery  you  intended  is 
converted  into  legal  fojjeffion  by  my  deatb  ! 
Look  round!  I  flood  bent  and  aghaft; 
Seraphina  and  all  her  charms  vanifhed ; 
horror  took  pofieffion  of  rny  foul. cc  Look 
round !"  thundered  through  my  ear,  in 
my  father's  voice,  from  a  corner  of  the 
room.  I  involuntarily  obeyed,  and,  as  my 
eye  caught  his  figure  at  his  chamber-door, 
he  raifed  a  vial  to  his  mouth.  Wild  as 

I  was. 
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I  was,  his  purpofe  flalhed  upon  my 
thought,  and  I  made  a  fpring  to  dafti 
the  poifon  from  his  lips ;  but,  inftead  of 
effecting  my  defign,  I  fell  fenfelefs  at  his 
feet. 

<c  When  I  recovered  my  recolle&ion* 
I  found  that  my  father  had  locked  the 
eheft,  and  was  fitting  near  me  with  the 
two  keys  in  his  hand.  c  Rife,  Charles,' 
faid  he  $  *  I  have  no  time  to  lofe.'  I 
rofe  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  daggered 
to  ray  own  door.  '  Where  are  you 

*  going?'  cried  he.— c  For  medical af- 

*  fiftance,'  I  replied  as  diftin&ly  as  I 
eould. — c  Come   back/  faid   he  -,   €  do 

*  not  force  me  to  anticipate  the  effects 

*  of  the  draught  by  fpeeditr  means.' — 
«-  To  curfe  me  thus  I  Sir,'  cried  I. — 

*  It  is   to  prevent  your   thinking   fo, 

*  Charles,  that  I  detain  you/  faid  he> 
mildly.     *  No,  my  fon^  you  are  not  to 

*  blame;  you  are  not  the  caufe  of  my 

L  6  c  death. 
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*  death.     I  meant  that  the  mode  of  ic 
c  fhould  alarm  you;  for  I  found  youplun- 
c  ging  into  guilt :  confider  it,therefore,as 
'  a  blcffing;  let  it  imprefs  on  your  foul 
c  indelible  refolutions  never  to  be  in- 

*  duced  by  any  temptation  to  deviate 

*  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  line  of  recti- 

*  tude.     I  have  long  refolved  on  this 
f  adlion,  for  reafons  of  which  I  have 
'  left  an  account  in  my  defk :  this  is  the 
•€  key ;  you  will   find    it    in  a   cover, 

*  directed  to  yourfelf.     Meanwhile  take 
€  my  blefimg,  and  give  me  your  forgive- 
«  nefs  before-hand,  for  the  confeflion  you 
«  will  find  there ;  as  I  forgive  you  for 
«  your  clandeftine  marriage,  and  for  the 
«  weaknefs  that  yielded  to  the  allurements 
«  of  artful  beauty.1 — c  Oh,  my  father  !•' 
cried  1,   diftr  dtedly,  c  live,   I  befeech 
«  you,  ifpoffible:  fufFer  me,  oh  fuffeir 
'  me  to  call  in  afiiftance,  and  to  bring 
«  my  fifter  and   Smyth  5  there  is   yet 

•  time.' 
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c  time.' — c  Charles/  faid  my  father,  re- 
lenting,  ll  almoft  wifh  there  were 5  for,  as 
4  I  begin  to  feel  the  power  of  the  potion 
1  — its  operation  will  be  fpeedy— fome- 
f  thing  here,'  faid  he,  ftrikmg  his  bread, 
c  tells  me  I  have  committed  a  dreadful 
c  crime.  I  took  much  pains  to  fatisfy 
c  my  reafon  -,  but  a  more  powerful  fa- 

*  culty  now  applies  to  be  fatisfied  :  your 
€  diftrefs  agitates  me,  and  has  awakened 

*  confcience.     Oh  I    that  I  had  conti- 
c  nued  to  fuffer  the  pangs  of  remorfe, 

*  and  left  my  fate  with  Him  whofe  will 

*  it  was  that  I  fhould  ad  my  part  on  this 
'  ftage  of  exiftence  !    Let  rne,  Charles, 
c  have    the  fatisfadtion  to  believe  that 
'  the  horror  I  eonfefs  has  feized  me  for 
f  this  crime,  may  have  the  effect  of  fc- 
€  curing  you  from  it :  fwear  to  me,  that 
c  nothing  on  earth,  no  paffion,  no  men- 
c  tal  torture,  (hall  have  power  to  infti- 
f  gate  you  to  fuch  a  deed :  this  ufe  of 

Vmy 
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c  my  crime  may,  perhaps,  affift  in  iff 
'  atonement.     Swear!'  — c  I    do,    my 

*  father— -but  is  it  indeed  too  Jate  ?' — 
c  Be   allured  it  is ;    let  us-  endeavour 
'  to  be  compofed  :  come  with  me  into 
.'  my  chamber/ — c  Will  you  not  fee 
«  my  fitter  ?'— c  No  ;  I  muft  fpare  her/ 
«  Nor  Smyth  r"— «  Smyth  !'   cried  he, 
with  a  look  of  indignation  ;  c  Smyth  is 
c  a  confummate  villain.     Unhappily  he 
c  is  married  to  your  fifter,  whom  you 
c  cannot   forfake;    but   guard   yourfelf 
«  againft  him,  as  you  would  againft  the 

*  Devil.      Foul    falfehood,    hypocrify> 

*  treachery,  have  the  united  dominion 
«  of  his  black  heart.    It  was  he  betrayed 
c  you  to  me :  you  will  find  his  fcrawl  in 
c  my  dtfk.     He  has  difguifed  his  hand  j 

*  but,  unperceived,  I  myfelf  faw  him 
c  yefterday   depofit  the   letter   on  my 

*  table*     It  communicates   your  mar- 
€  riage,  and  ^the  defign  to  which  you 

c  were 
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c  were  urged  by  Donna  Seraphina.'— I 
was  too  much  confounded  to  fpeak.— - 
c  But  come,  my  fon,  be  firm,  and  at- 

*  tend  like  a  man  to  the  office  that  now 

*  remains   to  be   performed.      I    have, 

*  perhaps,  an    hour   or   more   to  live  i 
c  liflen  to  my  laft  requeft.     The  venom 
€  that  is  now  beginning  to  circulate  in 
'  my  veins,  I  know,  from  feeing  it  tried 

*  by  the  vender,  a  Neopolitan  do&or* 

*  on  a  fpaniel,  will  terminate  life  with 

*  little  pain,  and  no  appearance  of  vio- 
c  lence.     As  you  regard  my  bleffing,  as 
f  you  regard  your  own  peace  and  that 

*  of  your  fitter,  take  advantage  of  this 
c  circumftance  to  let  the  effect  appear 

*  accidental.' 

<c  The  amazement  which  had  bewil- 
dered my  fenfes  having  fubfided  a  little, 
my  fenfibiliry  increafed ;  I  kifled  my 
father's  hand,  and  med  a  fhower  of  tears 
upon  it.  c  Now,'  continued  he,  c  I 

<  think 
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f  think  the  horror  of  my  mind  would  be 

*  relieved,  if  I  could  receive  the  blcfled 
c  communion;  and  He,  who  knows  the 

*  fincerity  of  my  repentance,  may  look 
c  down  with  compaflion  on  the  lad  act  of 

•*  my  life,   and  fufFcr  it  to  be   weighed 
'  againft  the  guilt  of  fuicide.  Call  up  the 

•  fervants  ;  let  them  believe  me  fuddenlf 

•  taken  ill ;  and  difpatch  one  of  them  for 
'  the  chaplain  of  the  factory.*     I  hurried 
on  my  clothes  and  obeyed ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  my  father  went  into  bed* 
You  will  better  conceive  than  I  mould 
paint  the  remainder  of  this  fcene;  nor 
will  I  lengthen  the  account  of  if.     Not 
only  the  chaplain,  but  the  doctor  came. 
The  latter  felt  his  pulfe>  put  his  quef- 
tions,  and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the 
cafe;  but,  at  all  events,  prefcribed  a*i 
emetic.     At  the  word  emetic,  I  felt  a 
hope  revive  ;  I  thought  it  an  interpofi- 
tion  of  Providence,  and  I  haftened  the 

doctor 
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do&or  away  to  fend  the  medicine.  The 
chaplain  now  adminiftered  the  facra- 
rnenc :  I  knelt  by  the  bed-fide,  repent- 
ing my  folly,  forming  refolutions,  and 
confecrating  my  future  life  to  virtue  and 
religion  j  yet  while,  at  my  father's  de- 
fire,  I  participated  the  communion  with 
him,  one  of  the  mod  unchriftian  paf- 
fions,  REVENGE,  lurked  at  my  heart.  All 
my  better  refolutions  were  ftill  accom- 
panied with  the  thoughts  of  wreaking 
my  vengeance  upon  Smyth;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  contemplation  of  it  mix- 
ing with  my  diftrcfs,  enabled  me  to  fup- 
port  myfelf  through  it.  The  crime  of 
harbouring  fuch  a  pafiion,  at  the  moment 
I  was  uniting  in  the  mod  folemn  act,  in 
remembrance  of  Him  whofe  life  and 
precepts  fo  fully  inculcated  its  diabolical 
nature,  never  occurred  to  me.  At  the 
conclufion  of  the  fervice,  my  father 
prefled  my  hand  faintly,  and  faying  in  a 

feeble 
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feeble  tone,  '  1  am  happier  than  I  was/ 
expired." 

Mr.  Covvper  being  here  very  much 
affe&ed,  ceafed  fpcaking,  arid  Arthur 
brought  him  a  glafs  of  water  i  but  not  a 
word  wasfaid  by  any  of  the  party  ;  ever* 
Arthur-William  was  too  much  awed  to- 
break  the  faience  of  Mr*  Cowpert. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Continuation  of  Mr.  Cowper's  Hiftory. 

THE  fympathy  of  the  party  relieved 
the  mind  of  Mr,  Cowper,  who,  pleafcd 
with  the  feelings  he  had  excited,  refumed 
his  narrative  with  confidence.  "  Con- 
ceive," faid  he,  "  the  (late  of  my  mind 
during  the  remaining  hours  of  the  night> 
or  rather  of  the  morning,  afHided  as  I  was 
by  the  lofs  of  my  father,  and  opprefTed 
by  the  horrible  fecret  which  he  had 
charged  me  to  keep,  and  which  my  rea- 
fon  told  me  it  would  be  wickednefs  and 
madnefs  to  reveal.  The  horror  I  felt 
was  confiderably  fufpended  by  my  me- 
ditating on  the  fignal  vengeance  I  meant 
to  take  on  Smyth,  and  by  confidering  the 

imbe- 
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imbecility  as  well  as  villainy  of  his  con- 
duct; for  I  knew  not  how  the  wretch 
could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  was 
poflible  for  him  to  remain  undetected, 
or  efcape  my  refentment.  Alas !  the 
fequel  has  proved  how  liulc  I  conceived 
the  depth  of  his  arts. 

**  Diftracted  by  the  events  of  the 
night,  and  agitated  by  a  violent  defire  of 
revenge,  I  refolved  not  to  delay  it:  I 
had  no  compunction  on  the  fcore  of  his 
being  my  fitter's  hufband  j  for,  in  the 
excefs  of  my  rage,  I  thought  to  rid  her 
of  fuch  a  ferpent  was  to  fcrve  her,  and, 
before  it  was  light,  I  wrote  a  note  to 
him,  in  which  I  faid  nothing  more  tha-n 
that  he  was  a  villain,  and  that  I  mould 
expect  to  meet  him  in  an  hour  at  the 
Torro  de  Marca.  I  drfpatched  it  as 
foon  as  it  wa^  day  by  a  fervant,  whom  I 
charged  to  call  up  Mr.  Smyth,  and  to 
deliver  it  into  his  own  hands.  White 

the 
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the  fervant  was  gone,  I  finifhed  a  letter 
to  my  fitter,  to  be  given  to  her  in  the 
courfe  of  the  morning,  in  which  I 
begged  her  to  be  refigned,  to  perform 
the  laft  offices  to  my  father,  to  make 
life  of  the  contents  of  his  cheft;  to  fettle 
his  affairs,  and  to  aft  with  refpect  to 
herfelf  with  prudence,  and  according  to 
the  event  of  my  meeting  with  Smyth. 
I  was  clofing  it  when  the  fervant  re- 
turned  with  my  challenge,  and  a  mefiage 
that  Mr.  Smyth  had  not  been  at  home 
all  night,  but  was  expected,  back  to  din- 
ner that  day. 

cc  As  my  paflion  was  not  abated,  I 
felt  exceedingly  chagrined  and  irritated  j 
but,  throwing  the  note  into  my  father's 
defk,  I  took  up  the  paper  directed  to 
me,  and  examined  its  contents.  I  will 
not  lofe  time  in  repeating  them  at  large 
to  you :  they  were  the  principal  events 
of  his  life,  with  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duel, 
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duct,  and  apologies  to  me  and  my  fifter 
for  the  error  he  had  fallen  into  in  his 
mode  of  treating  us.  His  expences  had 
always  far  exceeded  his  income,  and,  for 
fome  years  pad,  he  had  been  abfolutely 
living  on  his  principal,  which  was  nearly 
at  an  end.  His  grand  objed  was,  that 
my  Met  and  I  mould  marry  well ;  and 
he  believed,  for  the  paper  was  written 
previous  to  his  knowledge  of  Smyth's 
villainy,  that  he  had  obtained  his  defire 
fo  far  as  it  refpected  her.  As  he  found 
his  money  finking,  he  refolved  to  leav« 
England,  and  to  endeavour  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  imprudence,  by 
throwing  part  of  what  remained  into 
tradej  and,  being  in  great  friendfhip 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hor- 
ton,  fettled  at  Oporto,  had  gone  thither 
on  purpofe  for  his  advice  and  aflift- 
ance.  He  had,  however,  formed  no  con- 
nexion before  my  arrival,  nor  did  he 

after- 
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afterwards :  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
his  whole  fortune  was  in  his  cheft  ; 
nor  would  it  have  been  inconfiderable  to 
have  judged  by  the  appearance  of  the 
bags,  large  and  fmall,  heaped  end-ways 
one  upon  another  ;  and  it  was  for  the  fake 
of  this  appearance  that  he  ufed  occa- 
fionally  to  go  to  the  cheft  before  his 
friends ;  but  very  few  of  the  bags  con- 
tained money.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  treachery  of  a  pretended 
friend,  and  the  arts  of  a  mercenary  mif- 
trefs,  the  lofs  of  my  father  difdofed  to 
me  the  ruin  of  his  fortune,  and  my  re- 
duction to  poverty. 

ce  The  ftate  of  my  mind  was  dreadful, 
and  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  compofe 
my  fpirits.  As  the  morning  advanced, 
I  confidered  it  as  now  ufelefs,  and  in- 
deed impoflible,  to  conceal  my  father's 
death  from  my  fitter  till  my  meeting 
with  Smyth  j  and  hoping  for  myfelf 

fome 
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foine  eafe  from  her  fympathy,  I  frnt  for 
her.  She  was  both  furpriied  and  affe&ed 
at  the  event}  but  I  left  her  ignorant  of 
the  truth  for  fome  time,  as  1  had  fcarcely 
courage  myfelf  to  reflect  upon  it.  I 
made  no  fcruple,  however,  of  revealing 
to  her  the  infolvent  (late  of  my  father's 
affairs,  the  manner  in  whuh  Donna  Se- 
raphina  had  pra&ifed  en  my  heart,  and 
the  intention  I  had  had  of  iupplying  her 
from  my  father's  chcft  •>  ^bnt,  not  to 
wound  her  abruptly,  I  avoided  at  firft 
fpeakifjg  of  Srnyth. 

"  Having  liftened  to  me  with  great 
attention,  fhe  caft  up  her  eyes  and  hands 
to  Heaven,  burft  into  a  freih  flood  of 
tears,  and  fell  upon  my  neck.  When 
her  emotion  fuffered  her  to  fpeak,  fhe 
faid :  c  Oh,  Charles !  I  feel  for  your 
*  fituation,  and  for  the  (late  in  which 
«  your  mind  mud  be  :  Would  to  Hea- 
<  ven  !  I  could  confole  you  5  but,  alas ! 

'  my 
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*  my  brother,  it  is  my  fate  to  increafe 

*  your  mifery/— c  I  fear,  Harriet/  faid 
I,  *  that  your  marriage  has  not  borne  the 

*  tell  of  time  -,  that  all  its  promifed  hap- 
'  pinefs  has  been  confumed  in  a  honey- 
*moon/— - '  Your  fears.,'   replied  fhe, 
c  are  but  too  juft.     I  have  more  than 

*  once  had  thoughts  of  throwing  my- 
e  felf  on   my    father's  protection,    and 
c  requefting  him  to  effect  a   feparation 

*  from  the  brute  to  whom  I  am  tinfor- 
c  tunately  bound.     The  occurrences  of 
c  ycfterday  evening  had  fully  determined 

*  me  to  delay  it  no  longer;  but  what  will, 
f  become   of   me    now,   Heaven   only 
c  knows  1   Now  that  you  are  deftitme, 

*  what  hope    can    there    be    for    me  ! 
«  Smyth's  brutality  will  be  increafed  too 
c  by  finding  that  I  have  no  fortune  j  for 

*  he  has  more  than  once  made  it  the 
«  fubjecl:    of  farcafm   and  abufive    lan- 
•«  guagc.     You,  my  dear  brother,  igno- 

VOL.  ii.  M  t  randy, 
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«  rantly,  have  been  more  than  once  the 

*  caufe  of  his  treating  me  ill.     When 

*  to  you  the  hypocrite  frniled  and  lent 
c  the   fums   you   borrowed,  to    me  he 
c  preferved  not  the  mafk  -,  he  dared  to 
c  abufe  both  you  and  my  father,  pre- 
'  j^g^  our  ruinous  ftate,  and  lavifhed 
'  on   me  all  the  rancour  an  inveterate, 
'  malignant    heart    could    fugged.       I 
'  wifhed  to  have  fpoken  to  you  before 
c  your  lad  application  to  him  ;  but  your 
c  engagement  with  Donna  Seraphina  pre- 
c  vented  me,  and  it  was  made  before  I 

*  faw  you  again.     On  hearing,  which  I 
c  immediately  did,  of  its  being  unfuo 
c  cefsful,  I  thought  it  needlefs  to  make 
c  you  uneafy.' — c  But,  Harriet/  faid.  I, 
«  was  this  friendly  ?  was  this  like  a  fif- 
c  ter  ?  to  leave  me  in  the  dark,  the  fool 
f  of  fuch  a  villain  ?' — '  My  dear  brother/ 
replied  {lie,  *  you  know  him  not ;  he  is 
c  the  Devil  hicnfelf  in  the  fliape  of  man. 

<  I  obeyed 
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€  I  obeyed  him  through  dread  :  I  firmly 
'  believe  that  neither  your  life  nor  mine 

*  would  be  fafe,  were  he  to  imagine  that 
c  I  have  expofed  his  character  to  you. 

*  Laft  night,  after  your  converfation  with 
«  him  in  the   carriage  at  our  door,   a 
c  dreadful  fcene  took  place  between  us. 
•*  Oh,  fuch  expreffions  I  Where  could  a 
«  man  find  fuch  language  !    But  the  bit- 
c  ternefs    of  words   were   not  all  -3    he 
«  ftruck  me  violently  1'* 

Mr.  Cowper's  emotions  at  the  time 
his  filler  fpoke,  could  hardly  have  been 
more  violent  than  were  thofe  of  Arthur, 
at  his  recital  of  the  fact.  ce  Struck  her!'* 
cried  he,  darting  up :  "  ftri'ke  a  woman ! 
"  what  a  fcoundrel !" — cc  Be  moderate, 
"  my  dear  Arthur,"  faid  Aubrey, "  there 
*c  are  many  brutes  in  the  human  form 
"  treading  the  furface  of  the  globe/' — 
"Brutes!  fir,"  replied  Arthur  -,  «  fay 
"  devils."— <c  Smyth,  as  my  fifter  ob- 
M  2  ferved. 
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fervcd,  was  certainly  one/'  laid  Cowper. 
"  To  Arthur's  indignation  add  the  hor- 
ror of  my  mind,  and 'the  rage  excited  by 
the  recency  of  the  fad  related  by  a  fitter 
in  tears,  and  guefs  the  florm  that  agi- 
tated my  foul.  At  one  moment,  I  gave 
vent  to  it  in  bitter  epithets  j  at  another, 
1  re  ft  rained  rnyfclf,  by  re  fie  ding  how 
near  vengeance  was  at  hand  -,  and  to 
fcothe  rny  fifter,  who  was  extremely 
alarmed  at  the  paffion  to  which  I  had 
given  way,  I  appeared  to  yield  to  her 
pcrfuafions  and  arguments.  I  will  noc 
here  dwell  minutely  on  the  circumftances 
my  fifter  communicated  to  me  -9  fuffice 
it  to  fay,  that  Smyth's  pa/Tion  for  her 
abated  by.  degrees,  and  that  at  laft  he 
difcovered  himfelf  to  be  the  word  of 
barbarians ;  the  rancour  of  his  fpirit  ex- 
tended even  to  his  child,  whom,  to  in- 
creafe  her  torments,  he  dafhed  from  her 
arms  with  violence  and  loaded  with 

curfcs. 
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Curfes.  You  wonder  that  fhe  concealed 
his  treatment  of  her:  Harriet  was  ti- 
mid, and  the  wretch  threatened  her  with 
the  mod  horrid  confequences  if  ever  the 
real  (late  of  the  life  they  led  were 
known.  Her  knowledge  of  his  hypo- 
crify,  while  it  furprifed  and  difgufted  her, 
galled  him  to  the  foul ;  for  he  could  not 
bear  the  confcioufnefs  of  there  being  an 
eye  tint  obferved  the  double  part  he 
played." — c<  I  fuppofc,"  cried  Arthur- 
William,  "  that  he  did  not  think  that 
"  God  faw  it  too.*' — fc  Indeed,  my  dear 
"  boy/'-  faid  Mr.  Cowper,  "  he  did 
not.  The  wicked  mind  only  the  eyes 
of  men  :  as  God  is  invifible,  they  for- 
get that  he  is  prefent. 

"  After  parting  with  rne  in  the  car- 
riage at  his  own  door,  Smyth  we.it  into 
his  houfe,  abufed,  and  beat  his  wife  5 
firft  reviled  me,  then  faid  I  was  to  dine 
with  him  next  day,  and  ordered  her  to 
M  3  prepare 
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prepare  a  dinner.  He  told  her  that  he 
Ihould  go  and  pafs  the  night  at  the  quint  a 
of  one  of  his  Portuguefe  acquaintance, 
but  mould  return  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment next  day  -,  and  commanded  her, 
as  (he  valued  her  life  and  mine,  to  fup- 
port  the  mafk  he  chofe  fhe  Ihould  wear. 
It  was,  however,  no  longer  fupportable, 
and  (he  had  determined  to  throw  it  oft 
that  very  day.  Harriet,  aware  of  the 
confequences,  urged  me  with  prayers, 
arguments,  and  tears,  not  to  aft  rafhly, 
but  to  take  time  to  confider  what  was 
to  be  done  both  for  her  and  myfclf:  and, 
to  relieve  her  detraction,  I  feemed  to 
agree  that  it  would  be  better  to  poflpone 
an  explanation  with  her  hufband.  She 
{laid  with  me  all  the  morning,  but  went 
home  a  litrle  before  the  hour  me  ex- 
pected him  back,  in  order  to  inform  him 
of  my  father's  death,  and  of  my  inability 
to  leave  the  houfe. 

"She 
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ec  She  was  no   fooner  gone,  than  I 
again  gave   my    challenge  to  the  man 
who  had  carried  it  before,  enjoining  him 
to  watch  Smyth's  return,  and  to  put  ic 
into  his  hands,  ifpoffible,  before  he  en- 
tered his  houfe.     I  had  no  time  to  exa- 
mine the  money-cheft,  and  was  too  agi- 
tated  to  give  directions  about  my  fa- 
ther's funeral,  which  I  entirely  trufted  to 
my  fitter  -,  and  which,  as  he  was  not  a 
catholic,  it  was  necelTary  to  conduct  as 
privately  as  poffible.     I   continued   an 
hour  pacing  my  chamber,  in  expectation 
of  an  anfwer  from  Smyth.     Though  my 
revenge   on  him    chiefly  occupied  my 
mind,  thoughts  of  Donna  Seraphina  com- 
bined to  feed  the  fire  that  raged  within 
me.  I  no  longer  beheld  in  her  the  angel 
that  had  charmed  me,  but  the  mercenary 
tool  and  accomplice  of  the  villain  who 
had    detained    me    from    my    Fanny, 
abufed    my   inexperienced  heart,    and 
M  4  blafted 
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blafled  my  virtue.  Another  hour  patted 
\vithout  tidings  of  my  mefienger,  for 
whofc  return  I  became  more  and  more 
impatient.  Hour  after  hour  elapfcd, 
and  the  day  began  to  clofe,  when  I  favv 
him  crofs  the  court-yard  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  which  I  doubted  not  was  the 
re-ply  I  wanted j  bur,  foon  entering  my 
chamber,  he  delivered  back  the  one  he 
had  received  from  me,  informing  me  ac 
the  fame  time,  that  my  fitter  was  very 
uneafy  at  Mr.  Smyth's  delay.  Unable 
to  account  for  it  myfelf,  and  not  con- 
ceiving him  ib  low-minded  as  to  defcend 
to  the  petty  infolence  of  leaving  me  to 
wait  his  appointment  at  dinner,  which 
he  never  meant  to  keep,  I  muffled  my- 
felf up  in  a  cloke,  under  which  I  con- 
cealed my  fvvord  and  piftols,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dufk,  hurried  to  his 
houfe.  Depofiting  my  arms  and  cloke 
in  an  outer  room,  I  went  to  my  filter, 

whom 
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whom  I  found  in  tears  over  Edmund.    I 
endeavoured  aukwardly  to  confole  her, 
while  the  advance  of  night  increafed  her 
^larm.     Finding,  on  inquiry^  that  both 
his  French  fervancs  had  attended  him,  I 
began  to  fufped  that  he  meant  to  con- 
plete  his  villainy  by  deferring  his  wife 
and  child.     This  apprehenfion  abating 
the  fury  of  revenge,  by  which  for  many 
hours  I  had  been   blinded,   the  folly  of 
my  putting  him  to  death  rufhed  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  faw  at  once  the  calami- 
ties to  which  I  mould  have  expofed  my 
filler,  totally  unacquainted  as  we  were 
with   Smyth's  affairs,   which  I  did  not 
doubt  were  fo  arranged  as  to  deprive  her 
of  all  hope  of  a  refource  from  them.    So 
inconfiflent   are    the    paffions,  that   the 
meeting  I  ardently  defired  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  for  an  opportunity  to  cut 
his  throat,  I  now  as  anxioully  wifhed,  for 
the  purpofc  of  affuring  myielf  tnat  my 
M  5  filler 
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fifter  would  not  lofe  the  advantage  of  rus 
life,  as  he  might  be  compelled  in  Eng- 
land to  fupport  her  in  a  flate  of  fepa- 
ration. 

"  We  continued  in  this  painful  ftate 
of  fufpence  till  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  I  determined  to 
go  and  make  an  inquiry  at  the  inn  where 
he  generally  hired  horfes.  There  every 
doubt  was  foon  removed  :  I  faw  the  man 
who  had  driven  his  carriage  to  the  firft 
fbge  on  the  north  road,  where  he  had 
immediately  taken  frem  horfes  for 
Braga;  and,  making  both  the  French- 
men get  into  the  carnage  with  him,  de- 
termined to  travel  all  night."— <f  Good 
"  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Aubrey, 
<c  what  a  thorough  villain  !"— -cc  This 
confirmation  of  my  fufpicion,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Cowper,  "  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  trie,  and  almofl  de- 
prived me  of  my  fcnfes.  My  poor  fifter 

bore 
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bore  it  with  more  refignation  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  indeed  better  than  I  did. 
We  fearched  every  place  in  the  houfe, 
in  hopes  of  finding  a  letter  from  him : 
not  a  word  did  he  leave  either  in  writing 
or  by  mefiage.  The  fervants  were  as 
much  furprifed  at  the  event  as  their  mif- 
trefs.  He  had  not  only  carried  off  his 
clothes,  but  every  thing  of  value  belong- 
ing  to  him,  leaving  only  what  was  hired. 
After  fitting  feme  time  longer  with  my 
fifter,  I  advifed  her  to  remain  in  the 
houfe  till  I  had  confidered  what  was  to 
be  done  ;  and,  obtaining  her  promife  to 
endeavour  to  compofe  herfclf  and  be  re- 
figned,  I  again  wrapped  myfelf  upas  be- 
fore in  my  cloke,  and  returned  home, 
where  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,  the  friend  1  mentioned,  urging  him 
to  come  to  me  early  next  morning,  as  it 
was  my  intention  to  confult  him  in  the 
M  6  di- 
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dilemma  in  which  both  my  fitter  and  I 
fo  unexpectedly  found  ourfelves. 

<c  Exhaufted  by  the  agitation,,  I  had 
fuffered  without  remiffion  for  fo  many 
hours,  together  with  the  want  of  fleep, 
I  was  unable  to  fit  up  any  longer,  and* 
throwing  off  my  clothes,  I  went  to  bed. 
I  flept,  but  it  was  in  a  very  difturbed 
manner ;  my  agitation  was  continued  in 
dreams,  and  I  awoke  next  morning  in  a 
fever.  Mr.  Horton  was  in  the  houfe* 
and  came  to  my  bedfide;  but,  finding 
that  I  fpoke  incoherently >  he  advifed  me 
to  keep  myfelf  quiet,  and  to  fee  a  phyfi-* 
cian.  From  this  time  I  recollect  nothing 
that  happened  for  tea  days,  when  the 
crifis  of  the  fever  terminating  in  my  fa- 
vour, my  delirium  abated,  and  I  found 
my  fifter  performing  the  part  of  a  nurfe 
to  me.  When  I  was  ftifficiently  reco- 
vered to  converfe  without  danger,  fhe 
informed  me  that  my  father  was  buried 

on 
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on  the  fecond  day  after  I  was  taken  ill, 
and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Horton  and  mod  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faftory  j  that  Smyth  had  drawn 
every  (hilling  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
merchant,  and  had  been  heard  of  at  Co- 
runna,  where  he  had  embarked  in  a  ve£ 
fel  for  Bordeaux;  that  he  had,  how- 
ever, paid  all  his  debts  at  Oporto,  with 
the  rent  of  the  houfe  he  occupied  for  the 
month  entered  upon ;  that  (he  had  given 
it  up  to  the  landlord,  and  had  come  im- 
mediately to  rne.  She  told  me  likewife 
that  Donna  Seraphina  had  fct  out  with 
Don  Alvarez  de  Monocella  the  day 
after  my  father's  death  for  Del  Pueblo3 
without  fixing  any  time  for  their  return 
to  Oporto. 

<c  My  recovery  was  confiderably  re- 
tarded by  the  pangs  I  felt  on  account  of 
my  conduct  to  Fanny:  I  confefled  my 
folly  and  wickednefs  to  Harriet,  and 

formed 
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formed  a  thoufand  refolucions  of  atone- 
ment. The  bitternefs  of  felf-reproach 
was  foftened  by  the  friendly,  affectionate 
arguments  of  my  fitter;  and  I  began  to 
flatter  myfelfthat  my  lovely,  innocent 
Fanny  would  think  and  fpeak  in  the 
fame  manner.  My  pure  paflion  for  her 
again  took  pofTefTion  of  my  heart  with  re- 
doubled force  -,  I  longed  to  be  once  more 
at  Eden-bower,  to  obtain  her  pardon  on 
my  knees,  and  to  embrace  the  little 
pledges  of  our  love,  one  of  whom  only 
I  had  feen.  Thefe  happy  anticipations 
were  interrupted  by  reflexions  on  the 
filence  of  my  wife,  whofe  correfpon- 
dence  had  ceafed  for  a  long  time ;  nor 
were  the  fears  it  created,  now  to  be  re- 
moved or  leflened  by  the  blind  devotion 
of  my  heart  to  an  unworthy  object. 
Sometimes  a  dread  of  the  worft  would 
fcize  my  foul,  and  I  became  frantic  at 
the  thought.  Neither  Harriet  nor  I 

had 
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had  any  further  ties  to  bind  us  to 
Oporto ;  and,  being  refolved  to  quit  it 
as  foon  as  poffible,  every  day  appeared 
an  age  that  deterred  the  blifs  I  by  turns 
painted  to  my  fancy  as  rcferved  for  me 
at  Eden-bower.  As  foon,  therefore,  as 
I  was  able  to  undertake  bufmefs,  I  en- 
tered into  a  thorough  examination  of 
my  affairs,  which  I  found  to  be  in  a 
very  deplorable  (late.  All  the  money 
left  by  my  father  was  not  enough  to 
difcharge  the  remaining  debts  5  and  I 
fhould  not  have  been  able  to  leave 
Oporto  but  for  the  generofity  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Horton,  to  whom  I  fully 
communicated  my  fituation,  not  omit- 
ting my  marriage,  and  the  little  fet- 
tlement  I  had  made  on  Fanny  and  her 
children.  The  worthy  man  propofed  to 
arrange  and  fettle  every  thing  for  me  at 
Oporto,  to  advance  me  a  fum  of  money 
fufficient  to  carry  my  fitter  and  myfelf 

to 
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to  England,  and  to  take  my  bond  for 
the  amount,   which   he   kindly  faid  he 
had  not  a  doubt  I  mould  in  a  little  time 
be  able  to  pay.     He  was  fcandalized  at 
the  conduct  of  Smyth,  but  imagined, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  fuch  fortune,  that, 
by  a  mere  application  to  his  banker,  I 
fhould  find  him   when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  be  able  to  obtain  a  pro- 
vifion  for  his  wife  and  child  ;  for  which, 
purpofe  he  advifed  that  my  fifter  fhould 
carry  home  the  certificate  of  her  mar- 
riage, with  additional  atteftations.    This 
advice  of  courfe  fhe  followed.     1  exe- 
cuted a  bond  for  five  hundred  pounds 
fterling   to   the   generous   Horton,    of 
whom  we  took  an  affectionate  leave ; 
and,  having  engaged  a  pafTage  in  a  fhip 
bound    to    Briftol, .  having   obtained  a 
memorandum  from  Smyth's  merchant  of 
the  names  of  the  bankers  in  London  who 
had  given  his  credit,  names  of  the  firft  re- 
4  fpeftability, 
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fpeftability,  and  having  taken  leave  of 
all  from  whom  I  had  received  civilities,  I 
embarked  with  my  filter  and  Edmund ; 
my  hearc  divided  between  regrets  for  the 
fhameful  life  I  had  fpent  at  Oporto,  and 
hopes  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  one  at 
Mdford. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Continuation  of  Mr*  Cowper's 


MR.  Cowper's  ftory  proving  longer 
than  he  fufpe&ed  it  would,  he  again  apo- 
logized for  the  circumftantial  manner 
into  which  he  was  led  by  his  feelings,. 
and  propofed  to  defer  the  reft  of  it  ;  but 
againft  this  the  party  unanimoufly  de- 
clared, and  he  proceeded  thus  : 

"  During  the  paflage  my  fifter  and  I 
mutually  confoled  each  other,  and  laid 
plans  for  the  future.  To  me  the  mod: 
pleafing  of  our  conventions  were  thofe 
of  which  Fanny  was  the  fubject  :  my 
paffion  feemed  to  increafe  as  I  ap- 
proached nearer  to  its  object  -,  and,  fuf- 
fcring  my  ear  to  be  beguiled  by  the 

friendly 
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friendly  effuiions  of  my  lifter's  affeftion, 
I  loft  fight  of  my  crimes,  and  yielded 
my  foul  entirely  to  the  delightful  hope 
of  being  happy  with  my  Fanny.  For 
many  days  before  we  landed  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  her;  I  continually  painted 
her  to  my  imagination  in  all  her  charms 
of  mind  and  perfon,  and  I  defied  the 
malice  of  fortune.  With  what  pleafure 
did  I  again  behold  the  fhores  of  Old 
England  j  and  how  did  it  increafe  as  the 
rich  fields  of  Devon  and  Somerfetfliire 
feemed  to  dirt  pad  the  (hip  as  me 
ileered  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Avon,  into  which  we  found  the 
tide  pouring  rapidly  !  Without  delay 
we  entered  the  river.  How  fweetly  did 
I  recognize  the  well  known  objects  of 
its  romantic  banks,  where  I  had  fpent 
many  a  happy  hour  with  my  Fanny  I 
As  we  paffed  the  Hot-wells,  my  eyes 
eagerly  examined  every  face  upon  the 

walk,. 
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walk,  as  if  they  expected  to  meet  hers; 
and,  when  I  reflected  tha!>  me  might 
have  been  there,  had  I  given  her  notice 
of  my  failing,  I  reproached  myfclf  for 
the  lofs  of  the  hours  that  were  to  inter- 
vene between  that  moment  and  my  ar- 
rival at  Eden-bower.  While  at  a  dif. 
tance,  I  had  been  too  bufy  in  painting 
the  happinefs  of  home,  to  think  of  bring- 
ing her  from  it  3  but  1  repented  the 
blindnefs  of  my  avarice  of  joy,  when 
rny  fenfes  convinced  me  that  we  might 
have  met  fooner.  I  confoled  myfclf, 
however,  with  the  thought  of  having 
her  in  my  arms,  and  prefllng  her  to  my 
bofom,  before  the  'day  was  over ;  and  I 
determined  now  to  enjoy  the  conceal- 
ment  of  my  return  from  every  creature, 
till  I  knocked  at  my  cottage  and  im- 
parted it  to  Fanny  herfelf. 

"  At  Briftol  I  carried  my  fitter  to  an 
inn,  where,  feeing  her  and  Edmund  well 

accom- 
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accommodated,  I  left  her  to  take  charge 
of  our  baggage  ;  and,  promifing  to  re- 
turn to  her  next  day  with  Fanny,  fet  out 
at    two    o'clock    in   a   poft-chaife   for 
Thornbury.      I   had  now   been   abfent 
more  than  a  year;   but  every   hedge, 
every  tree,  every  houfe,  recalled  the  pan: 
events   of  my  life,  and  blended  them 
with  the  prefenc  hour:  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
feen  all  the  objedls  that  prefented  them- 
felves  only  the  day  before ;  but  my  im- 
patience to  behold  my  Fanny  fcemed  to 
increafe   the  diftance    from   one   mile- 
ftone  to  another,  and,  though  the  poll- 
boy  drove. rapidly,  I  thought  him  long 
upon  the  road.     I  met   many   perfons 
whofe  faces  were  familiar  to  me;  and, 
notwithstanding  my   rtfolution  to  con- 
ceal myfelf,  I  could  not  help  giving  them 
a  cordial  nod  as  I  paffcd  -,  for  they  were 
the  animated  memorials  of  happy  days. 
Sometimes  I  continued  for  many  mi- 

nures 
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nutes  abforbed  in  contrafting  the  de- 
light of  an  innocent  paffion  with  the 
horror  of  a  guilty  one;  at  others,  in 
figuring  my  reception  at  Eden-bower: 
now  I  made  fpeeches  for  Fanny,  and 
now  I  protefted  my  love  with  all  the 
original  ardour  of  my  heart* 

"  Thefe  reveries  lafted  till  the  chaife 
was  near  Thornbury,  when  I  Hopped 
the  pod- boy  to  defire  him  to  drive 
through  a  lane,  by  which  he  might  avoid 
the  town,  and  to  put  me  down  at  the 
ftile  which  led  over  the  fields  to  Mel- 
ford.  When  he  (topped  oppofite  to  ir, 
and  opened  the  chaife-door,  my  mind 
and  feelings  were  fo  occupied  by  the  re- 
colle&ions  it  awakened,  that  I  could 
hardly  give  the  little  attention  that  was 
necefifary  to  fettle  with  him.  By  the 
warmth  of  the  poft-boy's  thanks,  I  ima- 
gine I  greatly  overpaid  him :  but  I  was 
fitting  on  the  ftile  where  I  faw  Fanny 

come 
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come  from  the  oppofite  one  with  her 
wooden  bowl  and  bottle  of  water,  her 
white  towel  and  piece  of  foap :  where 
fhe    firft  perceived    that  my  arm   was 
broke,  ihed  tears,  and  blcffed  me.    I  fat 
no  longer,  however,  than  while  I  took 
out  my  purfe  and  difcharged  the  chaife. 
I  now  trod  the  foot-path  where  I  faw 
her  infulted,  where  fhe  caught  me  by  the 
arm,  and  befotight  my  protection;  where 
I  fought  her  battle,  and  loft  my. Virgil; 
where  1  firft  admired  her  beauty  and  the 
native  grace  of  her  virtuous  emotions, 
while  the  features  of  her  face  and  the 
pofture  of  her  perfon  were  governed  by 
gratitude    mingling    with   felf-reproach. 
With  the  lofs  of  my  Virgil  I  affociated 
the  finding  of  it,  the  anlefs  confefiion  of 
my  Fanny's  love,   her  exclamation  of 
«  What !  your  virtuous  wife  1*  the  firft 
kifs  I  ftole  ;  and  one  happy  idea  ufher- 
ing  in  another,  my  imagination  had  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  to  the  wedding-day,  the  whole 
village  deckedjn  white  and  gay  clothes, 
following  us  to  the  altar,  when  I  was 
Suddenly  roufed  from  my  rapturous 
trance  by  the  found  of  the  village 
church-bell. 

"  The  air  was  ftill,  the  fky  ferene;  it 
was  a  Sabbath  evening  in  the  middle  of 
June :  I  was  rifing  the  Hope,  at  the  top 
of  which  the  view  of  the  village  opens  on 
the  fight.     I  now  wondered  that  I   had 
met  none  of  the  villagers  ftrolling :  the 
thought   opprcfifcd   my   mind  ;  and  the 
melancholy,  folemn  found   of  the  bell, 
which  I  foon  perceived  was  tolling  the 
forfaken  frame  of  fome  departed  fpirit  to 
its  grave,  infpired  a  gloom,  which  I  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  difperfe  by  think- 
ing of  joy  and  Fanny.      Reaching  the 
fummit  of  the  afctnt,    I  faw  the   vivid 
images  of  my  wedding  fcenes,  which  I 
had  been  fo  rapturoufly  contemplating, 

com- 
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completely  contrafted  by  a  long  procef- 
fion  of  mourners,  blockading  the  avenue 
to    the    church.     AH    the    inhabitants 
feemed  to  be  gathered  together:  except 
in  the  line  of  this  gloomy  train,  not  a 
human  creature  was   to  be  feen;  and, 
though   the  trees  and  fields  wore  their 
fined  verdure,  a  univerfal  dulnefs  per- 
vaded the  country  ;  a  general  filence, 
like  that  of  night,  prevailed,  rendered 
more  awful  by  the  folemn  interruption 
of  the  loud,  fingle  found  of  the  funeral 
bell,  returning  on  the  ear  after  long  and 
equal  paufes.     It  was  a  fcene  to  damp 
the   moft  ardent  joy.     The  contagion 
of  forrow  feizcd  my  heart:  the  general 
aflfeclion,  evidenced  by  the  general  at- 
tendance, fhowed  the  lofs  to  be  no  com- 
mon one ;  it  might  be  the  venerated 
Grey  himfclf,  whofe  foul  had  flown   to 
Heaven.     I  was  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  the  full  concourfe  of  his  pa- 
rifhioners.     Sure  of  finding  my  Fanny 
VOL.  ii.  N  among 
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among  them,  I  refolved  to  join  them. 
My  clothes  were  indeed  unfuitable  to  the 
occafion  j  but,  to  the  fpirit  of  Grey,  my 
heart  would  appear  in  mourning :  yet 
even  that  could  not  be  requifite,  for  he 
•was  removed  to  a  ftate  of  fainted  blifs. 
I  might  mourn  juftly  for  his  flock,  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  true  fhepherd  j  but 
.for  him  I  mould  rejoice.  Dwelling  on 
his  general  virtues,  and  recalling  to  mind 
his  particular  goodnefs  to  myfelf,  I  ap- 
proached with  double  fpeed.  As  the 
bier  entered  the  weftern  door  of  the 
church,  I  was  near  enough  to  diftinguifh 
the  faces  of  my  friends  $  and,  as  I  nei- 
ther faw  Fanny  nor  the  Cowfels,  I  ima- 
gined they  had  already  gone  in.  I  flew 
to  the  fmall  door  that  opened  into  the 
fouth  aifle  :  I  there  overtook  a  lad  who 
knew  me  well >  but,  inftead  of  replying 
to  my  queftion  refpe&ing  the  perfon 
whofe  funeral  it  was,  he  ftared  at  me 

with 
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with  furprife,  and  ran  away  to  another 
door.  His  conduft  alarmed  me.  I  en- 
tered the  church  trembling.  Grey  him- 
felf  was  in  the  reading-dtfk.  My  heart 
now  palpitated  violently  :  my  eyes 
fought  Fanny  every  where  ;  the  people, 
crowding  the  pews,  gszed  at  me  with 
confirmation.  I  faw  Cowfel,  his  Ton, 
and  daughter,  (landing  on  one  fide  of 
the  body,  and  Mrs.  Grey  with  two  ladies 
on  the  other  ->  but  I  could  fee  Fanny  no 
where.  The  mod  horrid  thought  that 
could  arife  now  took  poffeffion  of  my 
brain.  I  forced  my  way  to  the  bier:: 
*  Where/  cried  I,  feizing  Cowfel  by  the 
arm,  '  where  is  Fanny  ?'  He  turned 
from  me  without  a  reply ;  and  at  that 
moment  I  heard  Grey's  voice  raifed  to 
pronounce  emphatically  :  Thou  baft  Jet 
eur  mifdeeds  before  thee\  and  our  Jeer et 
fins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  It 
fpoke  the  truth  to  my  frantic  (oulj  and, 

at 
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ac  the  fame  inftanr,  I  caft  my  eyes  on 
the  plate  of  the  coffin,  which  anivvered 
my  inquiry  ;  it  anfwered  me — Here  Jhe 
is  ;  you  Jfiall  beheld  her  no  more !  1  re- 
membcr  that  I  grafped  the  coffin  in  my 
arrrs;  I  remember  that  I  again  heard 
the  thunder  of  Grey's  voice  cry,  €  Take 
€  that  madman  away  :*  I  remember  no 


more/' 
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